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EASTER: THE NEW LIFE 


ASTER is not suf- 
ficiently well understood if we think of it only as the time when we 
reaffirm our belief that Christ rose from the dead. That the historical 
fact of the resurrection is the keystone of the whole structure of 
Christian faith is still not sufficient reason why Easter should be the 
great feast that it is. 

Easter is not a day to be compared to the Fourth of July although 
it is in all truth the celebration of our Christian freedom. But this 
celebration does not merely recall the act by which we were liberated, 
it revives our freedom itself, in the renewal of the mystery in which 
we became free. 

In any case, the Easter mystery is not celebrated only at Easter 
but every day in the year, because the Mass is the paschal mystery. 
Passiontide, Holy Week, Easter and the “holy fifty days” of the 
Easter season culminating in the celebration of Pentecost, all com- 
bine to spread the Easter mystery out before us in time in all its 
detail: but the fulness of Good Friday, Easter and Pentecost is also 
compressed within the compass of every day’s Mass. For each time 
we participate in the sacred Mysteries, the Pascha Domini, we die 
with Christ, rise with Him and receive from Him the Spirit of 
Promise who transforms us and unites us to the Father in and 
through the Son. 

Lent has summoned us to change our hearts, to effect in our- 
selves the Christian metanoia. But at the same time Lent has re- 
minded us perhaps all too clearly of our own powerlessness to 
change our lives in any way. Lent in the liturgical year plays the 
role of the Law, the pedagogue, who convinces us of sin and inflicts 
upon us the crushing evidence of our own nothingness. 

But now the power of Easter has burst upon us with the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Now we find in ourselves a strength which is not 
our own, and which is freely given to us whenever we need it, rais- 
ing us above the Law, giving us a new law which is hidden in Christ: 
the law of His merciful love for us. Now we no longer strive to be 
good because we have to, because it is a duty, but because our joy 
is to please Him who has given all His love to us! 
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Easter is the hour of our own deliverance — from what? Precisely 
from Lent and from its hard Law. We are no longer under the Law. 
Here is all the greatness and all the unimaginable splendor of 
the Easter mystery —here is the “grace” of Easter which we fail 
to lay hands on because we are afraid to understand its full meaning. 


NO LONGER SLAVES 
Death exercises a twofold power in our lives: it holds us by sin, 
and it holds us by the Law. To die to death and live a new life in 
Christ we must die not only to sin but also to the Law. 

Every Christian knows that he must die to sin. But the great 
truth that St. Paul exhausted himself to preach in season and out is 
a truth that we Christians have barely grasped, a truth that has got 
away from us, that constantly eludes us and has continued to do so 
for twenty centuries. We cannot get it into our heads what it means 
to be no longer slaves of the Law. And the reason is that we do not 
have the courage to face this truth which contains in itself the crucial 
challenge of our Christian faith, the great reality that makes Chris- 
tianity different from every other religion. 

In all other religions men seek justification, salvation, escape 
from “the wheel of birth and death” by ritual acts, or by religious 
observances, or by ascetic and contemplative techniques. These are 
means devised by men to enable them to liberate and justify them- 
selves. All the other religions impose upon man rigid and compli- 
cated laws, more or less difficult to observe or even to understand, 
and demand that he submit himself completely to this system. 

Thus religion tends to alienate man under a law and subject him 
more or less completely to prescribed exterior forms, or what St. 
Paul calls “elementary notions.” 

But Christianity is precisely a liberation from every rigid legal 
and religious system. This is asserted with such categorical force by 
St. Paul, that we cease to be Christians the moment our religion 
becomes slavery to “the Law” rather than a free personal adherence 
by loving faith, to the risen and living Christ. “You who would be 
sanctified by the Law are separated from Christ; you are fallen 
from grace. . . . In fact, in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor 
its absence is of any avail. What counts is faith that expresses itself 
in love” (Gal. 5:4, 6). And elsewhere he says that the only thing 
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that matters for a Christian is his “new life” — the “new creature” 
which he has become in Christ (Gal. 6:15). 

Hence the Christian has no Law but Christ. His “Law” is the new 
life itself which has been given to him in Christ. His Law is not writ- 
ten in books but in the depths of his own heart, not by the pen of 
man but by the finger of God. His duty is now not just to obey but 
to live. He does not have to save himself, he is saved by Christ. He 
must live to God in Christ. 


NO LONGER DEAD BY SIN 


One might almost say that this truth is the great “scandal” of Chris- 
tianity. It is the stone which is constantly being rejected by the 
builders. It is the element in our own faith which we fear and refuse 
to face, just as the Jews feared it and refused to face it in the chal- 
lenge which Jesus flung at them by healing on the Sabbath, and 
calling Himself the “Lord of the Sabbath.” 
Listen to St. Paul: 

Christ (he says) has set us free to enjoy freedom. 
. Stand fast then and do not be caught again under the yoke of slavery. 
. . .» The Law has been our attendant on the way to Christ, that we 
might be sanctified by faith. But now that faith has come, we are no 
longer under the care of the attendant. . . . Since you have come to 
know God, or rather to be known by God, how is it that you turn back 
again to those weak and worthless and elementary notions and wish 
again to be enslaved to them? (Gal. 5:1; 3:24; 4:9). 


Translated into our terms: Easter is the mystery of our redemp- 
tion. We who have died and risen with Christ are no longer sinners. 
Sin is dead in us. The Law has no further hold on us. 

But for this liberty to continue, we must really believe in the 
power of God to sanctify us and keep us saints. We must dare to 
be saints by the power of God. We must dare to have a holy respect 
and reverence for ourselves, as we are redeemed and sanctified by 
the blood of Christ. We must have the courage to grasp the great 
, power that has been given to us, at the same time realizing that this 
power is always made perfect in infirmity. 

What about our own weaknesses? What about the law in our 
members, the law of sin and of death? 

They are still there, but we do not have to cringe before these 
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tyrants any more. We do not have to hate ourselves because their 
power still works in us. This power has been rendered harmless by 
the victory of Christ, as long as we remain firm in our faith, and 
trust in His power with a deep tranquil confidence. 

This trust means a delicate and loving subjection to the guidance 
of His Spirit, a careful and reverent attention to every indication of 
His will. We must dare to “feast in the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth” — that is to say, we must be perfectly frank (in so 
far as one can be frank) with ourselves, with our neighbor, and 
with God. We no longer have to conceal anything, because our past 
and even our present weaknesses are no longer a cause for shame. 
We do not have to excuse ourselves, justify ourselves. We have no 
longer any need for the bitter zeal which seeks to bolster up our 
confidence in our own virtue by seeking out flaws in the virtue of 
others. Such zeal is the old leaven of those who are under the Law. 


CROSS AND VICTORY 


It is certain that we have not suddenly become angels. We have 
been sinners and can easily become sinners again. But the fact 
remains that the most deadly influence in the life of the Christian 
is this spirit of slavery to the Law which frustrates the grace and 


liberty of Christ in our souls and disposes good and holy souls to 
fall back into sin. For that is precisely the function of the Law. “The 
Law intervened that the offense might become greater,” said St. 
Paul (Rom. 5:20). The Law without Christ is a source of despair, 
whereas the cross of Christ and His Easter victory are our hope — 
our only hope — of real and total liberty from sin. 

Yet for some Christians, in practice, the cross has become the 
sign not of the victory of Christ, but of the victory of the Law. They 
look upon the cross chiefly as the sign of that punishment which is 
due to all who violate the Law. Such punishment was not due to 
Christ, they reason, but He took it upon Himself anyway, because 
of the great reverence due to the Law, and to show us how terrible 
a thing it is to break it. 

Hence, in a strange, unconscious misunderstanding of the cross, 
we begin to act as if the cross were the greatest, most inescapable 
vindication of the Law. It is as if for us the blood of Christ had been 
shed not to deliver us from the Law by fulfilling it perfectly, once 
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for all, in Himself. It is rather as if the blood of the Redeemer had 
been poured out in order to satiate and strengthen the Law forever, 
so that it could never die but would live on with the eternal sanction 
of a just God. 

Both these aberrations are terrible in their falsity. Christ died on 
the cross, fulfilling the Law and thus becoming, for all those who 
are united to Him by loving faith, their complete fulfilment of the 
Law. “So, there is now no longer any condemnation against those 
who are in Christ Jesus. The norm of action of the spiritually 
minded which directs my life in Christ Jesus has delivered me from 
the inclination that entices me to sin and leads to death” (Rom. 
8:1-2). 

Nevertheless the Law remains the potential judge and adversary 
of each one of us, and it regains its grip on us as soon as we begin 
once more to live “according to the flesh,” whether we do so by 
actual sin, or whether we merely substitute a fleshly and formalistic 
life of worship for the true eucharistic life in Christ. 


SURVIVAL OF THE LAW 
The tenacious survival of the Law is no accident. It is intended by 
God, that the battle of Christ against the Law might continue in 
mankind until the end of time. It is necessary that this battle con- 
tinue, and it continues in our own lives. 

Why do we secretly keep cherishing a spirituality that is based on 
the Law rather than on Christ? Because it takes greater courage, 
more virile energy and more complete sacrifice of ourselves to em- 
brace the liberty of Christ than to remain under slavery to the Law. 

We can always evade this issue by confusing liberty with license 
and saying that in practice the two are indistinguishable. So that, 
according to this convenient theory, if one does not cling to the Law 
he will fall into licence. There is no such thing for us as St. Augus- 
tine’s “Love and do what you will!” We cannot call Augustine a 
heretic, of course, but we would certainly like to condemn this 
statement of his, and most of us seldom hesitate to do so with all 
the force of our outraged righteousness. 

We conveniently forget the real meaning of Augustine’s aphorism. 
One who loves God, one for whom the love of God has replaced 
the “Law” as the guiding force of his life, does not want anything 
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that is contrary to God’s love. The moment he wilfully abandons 
the way of love and turns aside to will what is contrary to love, he 
loses his liberty, and falls once again under the tyranny of the Law. 

And there, of course, he no longer can “do what he wills,” he has 
to do what the Law prescribes, or else fall further under the deadly 
tyranny of sin. And the wages of sin is death. 


THE FREEDOM OF CHRIST 

Is the liberty of Christ then a scandal? Yes, frankly it is. It is too 
much for us, because we do not seriously consider plunging into a 
life of great apparent risks in order that we may be supported by 
the hidden power of God and guided by the Holy Spirit. 

Indeed, this kind of thing has been viewed with the utmost sus- 
picion. The risks are very real. Have there not been heresies that 
appealed presumptuously to grace? Have there not been great sin- 
ners who combined false mysticism with unbridled license under 
the pretext that they could love and do what they willed? 

There have. But if we think that this is a reason for abandoning 
the liberty of the sons of God and putting ourselves once more under 
the Law, we have emptied the Easter mystery of its most serious 
implications for our Christian life. 

Let us not therefore make the mistake of thinking that Christian 
perfection means binding ourselves tighter and tighter in a net of 
stricter and more minute prescriptions. The great sacrifices of the 
saints, their mortifications and their penances, so often misleading 
and misunderstood, were dictated not by Law but by the “spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus who had delivered them from the law of death” 
and their Christian greatness consists precisely in the fact that these 
acts were free, spontaneous and beyond any demand of Law. 

It is for this reason that what is good for one saint is not good for 
another. What is a manifestation of liberty in one might be a sign 
of slavery in another. Those who consecrate themselves to God in 
the state of perfection should avoid all servile imitation of others in 
works that are of counsel, and which should proceed from our own 
spontaneous gift. The practices of others must never become for 
us a kind of law which we are bound to try to observe in fear. This 
is the secret of the shipwreck of many vocations. 

Realization of this truth was perhaps what inspired some of the 
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saints, like Francis of Assisi or Philip Neri, with acts of “holy folly” 
which remind us of the yurodivetsvo, the “folly for Christ” so wide- 
spread in the Eastern Church. 


THE LAW AS SUBTERFUGE 


Those who keep the commandments of God in a spirit of servile 
fear, and thus make themselves “slaves of the Law,” are often un- 
consciously striving to use the Law as cloak for the evil they feel 
in themselves. They try to observe the Law in such a way that the 
evil they do may not be imputed to them. And in this they subtly 
endeavor to turn the Law inside out, so that it becomes not their 
accuser but their defender. 

But they cannot do this without tampering with the letter, stretch- 
ing and distorting the meaning of the Law to make it cover their 
particular “cases.” They do not realize that this manipulation of the 
letter turns the Law into a most deadly instrument. It is above all 
the legal-minded that “the letter killeth” at the very instant when 
they believe themselves to be saved by it. 

Even when we are most sincere in our subjection to the Law, it 
remains a tyranny which is not willed for us by Christ, a tyranny 
from which He died to deliver us. Once again, let us turn to St. Paul 
and try to grasp the real meaning of our Christian liberty. 

The most important thing that strikes us when we read the Epis- 
tles objectively, is that most of the things that sincerely pious Chris- 
tians worry about are things which do not matter. 

Let no one then call 
you to account for what you eat or drink, or for the observance of a 
festival or a new moon or a sabbath. These are but shadows of the 
realities which were to come, but the reality is Christ. . . . If you 
have died with Christ to the rudimentary notions which the world has 
to offer, why do you act as though you still belonged to the world by 
submitting to such rules as “Do not touch; do not taste; do not handle”! 
These are formulated according to merely human precepts and doctrines 
about things that perish in their very use. To be sure these rules have 
a show of wisdom with their self-imposed worship, their practices of 
humiliation and their unsparing treatment of the body, but they are not 
to be held in esteem since they lead to the gratification of our lower 
nature (Col. 2:16—18, 20-23). 


We must face the fact that the challenge of a passage like this is 
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too much for most of us. It is much too hot to handle. But if we are 
risen with Christ, if we are not “enemies of the cross of Christ,” and 
if we believe in Christ’s victory over the Law, we are going to have 
to understand words like these and put them into practice in our 
lives. 


ALTERNATIVES 


What is the trouble? Once again, it is this. We look at the Law as the 
only possible alternative to sin. There is the flesh, and there is the 
Law. Either you keep the Law, or the flesh carries you away. One 
or the other. It is better to keep the Law. Slavery to the Law is less 
degrading, less humiliating, and indeed it almost seems to endow us 
with a certain dignity. We are servants not just of the Law, but of 
God the Lawgiver. Unfortunately the cross and resurrection of 
Christ are there to make this evasion inexcusable. 

If we look carefully at the famous contrast made by St. Paul be- 
tween the “law of God in his mind” and “the law of sin in his body” 
we will see a little more in it than just these two. 

It is true, St. Paul says he is “delighted with God’s law according 
to the inner man,” with his “mind he serves the law of God but with 
his lower nature the law which allures him to sin” (Rom. 7:22, 24, 
25). Ordinarily this text is not interpreted fully. Very often for in- 
stance we take it to mean that there is nothing else for us but to 
accept this inevitable conflict, to try to keep the law of God in 
spite of the bias of concupiscence that draws us toward sin. To ac- 
cept the conflict with Christian resignation is all that is required of us 

Do we not see that this leaves us purely and simply captives of 
the Law? If this is all there is to it, then Christ’s victory is not com- 
plete in our lives. 

There is a third possibility, and this is the right one. It is the grace 
of God in Christ our Lord or, to be more succinct, it is Christ Him- 
self in us. It is our new life in Christ. By our life of love and hope in 
Christ we rise above the dilemma and thus resolve it. 


THE SPIRIT OF LOVE 


The Christian solution is not merely to continue struggling against 
temptation in order to live according to the Law. This is nothing 
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new. It is exactly what had to be done before the coming of Christ. 
The Christian is no longer bound by the law of the flesh, and he is 
no longer obliged to keep the Law of God considered as a formal 
code imposed on him from without. 

He may still be tempted by the flesh. He resists temptation and 
is saved not by various practices and stratagems but by the spiritual 
force of love itself, and of the new life that is in him. He lives by the 
“Spirit of him who raised Christ Jesus from the dead,” and by that 
Spirit he “puts to death the deeds prompted by the animal instincts, 
and so lives” (Rom. 8:11, 13). 

In other words, it is not dutiful observance that keeps us from 
sin, but something far greater: it is love. And this love is not some- 
thing which we develop by our own powers alone. It is a sublime 
gift of the divine mercy, and the fact that we live in the realization 
of this mercy and this gift is the greatest source of growth for our 
love and for our holiness. 

This gift, this mercy, this unbounded love of God for us has been 
lavished upon us as a result of Christ’s victory. To taste this love is 
to share in His victory. To realize our freedom, to exult in our libera- 
tion from death, from sin and from the Law, is to sing the Alleluia 
which truly glorifies God in this world and in the world to come. 

This joy in God, this freedom which raises us in faith and in hope 
above the bitter struggle that is the lot of man caught between the 
flesh and the Law, this is the new canticle in which we join with the 
blessed angels and the saints in praising God. 

God who is rich in mercy, 
was moved by the intense love with which he loved us, and when we 
were dead by reason of our transgressions, he made us live with the life 
of Christ. . . . Together with Christ Jesus and in him he raised us up 
and enthroned us in the heavenly realm. . . . It is by grace that you 
have been saved through faith; it is the gift of God, it is not the result of 
anything you did, so that no one has any grounds fer boasting (Eph. 
2:4-9). 


Let us not then darken the joy of Christ’s victory by remaining in 
captivity and in darkness, but let us declare His power, by living as 
free men who have been called by Him out of darkness into His 


admirable light. 
Thomas Merton 
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LAY PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS: 
THEOLOGICAL BASIS 


N THE Catholic world of 
today there is a marked resurgence of interest in, and speculation 
about, two closely related mysteries, that of the Mystical Body of 
Christ and that of the sacred liturgy. Flowing logically from this 
resurgence are much discussion and comment about the share that 
the faithful have in the supreme act of worship of the Mystical 
Body, the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

Fortunately the twentieth century is a favorable field for growth 
in the explanation of the subject of the laity’s share in the Mass, for 
now at last the field of theological speculation is no longer orien- 
tated so largely by the need of opposing the errors of historical 
Protestantism. Since, in the words of Pius XII, “all the faithful 
should be aware that to participate in the eucharistic Sacrifice is their 
chief duty and supreme dignity,” + it is well worth our while to try 
to discover just what the nature of their participation is. 

There are two errors with regard to the nature of this lay partici- 
pation, that of attributing foo much to the laity and that of attributing 
nothing to them. Tertullian, in trying to break down the barrier 
between clergy and people, erred by excess and seems to have gone 
so far as to allow the layman to celebrate the Eucharist. More heter- 
odox still was Martin Luther, who erred by defect. Though he 
appeared to exalt the layman by his dictum, “All Christians are 
priests and all priests are Christians,” he actually despoiled the 
layman of any priestly dignity whatsoever by denying the true sacri- 
ficial character of the Mass.? 

In the early days of the Church the priesthood of the faithful was 
rarely compared with that of orders. It was compared, rather, with 
the non-priesthood of the non-baptized, and signified a consecration. 
The Greek word, laos, from which we derive “laity,” is used in the 
Bible characteristically of God’s chosen people.’ It is unfortunate 
that this term in English has lost its biblical denotation. 

* Mediator Dei (NCWC ed.), no. 80. 

*Paul F. Palmer, S.J., “The Lay Priesthood: Real or Metaphorical?” 


Theological Studies, VIII (Dec. 1947), p. 574. 
* Alexander Souter, Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament, p. 144. 
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After the gross errors of the Protestant revolt and the attack on 
the Mass and sacred orders, theologians were inclined to protect and 
exalt the character of the priesthood of orders at the expense of the 
prerogatives of the laity. The lay priesthood was explained, for the 
most part, as a metaphor, and the famous scriptural passage, “You, 
however, are a chosen people, a royal priesthood . . .” (1 Pet. 
2:9), was understood in a purely metaphorical sense with no con- 
notation of a real power in relation to real sacrifice. 

In recent times more and more theologians are admitting that 
the priesthood of the laity, while distinct even in kind from that of 
orders, is a real and not merely figurative priesthood, though opinion 
is not unanimous. 


THE METAPHORICAL SCHOOL 


Those who maintain that the lay priesthood is merely metaphorical 
generally explain their opinion in two ways: 1) by extrinsic denomi- 
nation ; that is, just as the Jew could be called priestly by belonging 
to a people with divinely constituted priests, so the Christian can 
be called priestly because he belongs to a Church with divinely 
ordained priests; 2) in an ascetical sense; that is, the layman offers 
sacrifices of renunciation and self-denial while the priest in orders 
offers the sacrifice of the Eucharist. 

One recent writer, who must be placed in the metaphorical school, 
speaks of a kind of moral offering on the part of the Church in a 
twofold way: 1) by her jurisdiction she moves the priest to offer 
Mass so that he does so legitimately, and so “her jurisdictional 
action is an approval of the sacrifice which Christ offers through 
His minister, an approval which springs from the Church’s devo- 
tion”; 2) by means of the prayers, said in her own name, with 
which she has surrounded the essential rite.* 

This same writer, contrary to the common view, states that “the 
laity’s participation in the Mass is not by way of physical potency” 
and that “it is difficult . . . to see in the (baptismal) character — 
considered as a potency — any particular ordination to the sacrifice 
of the Mass.” ® 


rae mag C. Persich, C.M. The Priesthood in the Mystical Body, pp. 
115ff. 
® Ibid., p. 120. 
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The term “priesthood of the laity” in this opinion does not seem 
to be the doctrine of participation in Christ’s priesthood as con- 
tained in the teaching of the Fathers,* elucidated by St. Thomas,’ 
given new emphasis and clarity by Pius XII,* and enunciated by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites in its Instruction of September 3, 
1958.° 

If one is not satisfied with a metaphorical interpretation of the 
lay priesthood, he must determine whether he is justified in predi- 
cating a real priesthood of the laity and he must define its limits. 

An argument for the reality of the lay priesthood could be derived 
from the extended, but real, meaning of priesthood in relation to 
non-sacrificial acts of worship, but priesthood in the strict sense 
must be defined in terms of real, and not merely: ascetical, sacrifice. 
Hence, if the layman’s priesthood is to be real, it must not only be 
intrinsic, in opposition to what has been explained as an extrinsic 
priesthood, but also bear a relation to true, external sacrifice, that 
is, the eucharistic Sacrifice. 

Moreover, as we shall see, the layman’s priesthood is not absolute 
and individual, but relative and corporate. Hence, at times the offer- 
ing of the individual will be spoken of without distinction from that 
of the whole Church, except when that distinction is necessary. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND ST. THOMAS 


The weight of tradition has certainly united the laity with the 
liturgy,?° but clear and precise notions are not as manifest as we 
could wish. 

Clarification began with St. Augustine, especially with his empha- 
sis on the scriptural teaching of the union of Christ and His faithful, 
the doctrine we know as that of the Mystical Body of Christ. As the 
first to begin to refine the notion of lay priesthood, he made explicit 
the reality which lay behind the metaphorical interpretation of some 
earlier Fathers. He saw the lay priesthood as a corollary of the 

* Ibid., p. 118. 

7 Summa Th., Tl, q. 63, a. 3. 

®*In Mediator Dei and his allocution on the priesthood, cf. Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Record, 82, pp. 434ff. 

*Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, September 3, 1958, 


nos. 93b and 22b, c, d. 
* Persich, op. cit., p. 118. 
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doctrine of the Mystical Body. He taught that all Christians are 
priests because of incorporation into Christ by means of baptism. 
But St. Augustine did not clearly explain the connection between 
the sacramental character and the lay priesthood." 

The contribution of St. Thomas was his explanation that it is the 
character that conforms one to Christ the priest. St. Thomas saw 
that it is not precisely the grace of baptism that makes one share 
in the priesthood of Christ, for grace makes one conformable to the 
divine nature and conforms one to Christ principally as the Son of 
the Father. On the other hand, he saw that it is the character which 
conforms one to Christ in His human nature, precisely as He is a 
priest.?? 

The view of St. Thomas is in no way contradictory to that of St. 
Augustine, but rather is its complement and refinement, in the 
coordination of the concepts of priesthood and character. On the 
other hand, St. Augustine’s idea seems to be more corporate in 
nature, that is, he considers all members as being united as one in 
the Body of Christ the priest. St. Thomas’ idea seems to be more 
“individualistic,” expressing the exact reason why the individual is 
brought into contact with Christ the priest. 

Moreover, St. Thomas, proceeding within the framework of the 
four causes, explains the priesthood according to instrumental 
causality, a concept more easily applied to an individual than to a 
corporate body, and to the sacraments other than the Eucharist 
considered as a sacrifice; for the other six, while always liturgical 
acts, may with truth be treated in relation to an individual. But the 
eucharistic Sacrifice can be offered by a layman only precisely as 
he is actually a member of the whole Church. His priesthood, accord- 
' ing to the teaching of St. Augustine, is not his precisely as an indi- 
vidual, as is that of an ordained minister, but rather as a member 
of the whole Body of Christ. 

Because of St. Thomas’ more “individualistic” approach, brought 
about by his stress on instrumental causality, his concepts are not 
immediately explicative of how the whole Church performs the 
priestly function of offering the Mass. Hence, it appears that he 


“James E. Rea, The Common Priesthood of the Members of the Mys- 
— eg (Washington: The Catholic U. of America Press, 1947), pp. 181 


ane ibid. Cf. also Summa Th., Ill, q. 63, a. 3 and a. 5. 
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admits of only a moral offering on the part of the Church, and con- 
sequently of the faithful, by means of her prayers added to the 
essence of the Sacrifice.1* 

But the fact is that St. Thomas does not treat the problem explicit- 
ly, and some theologians derive what they think would probably be 
his opinion from III, q. 82, wherein he considers who the minister of 
the Eucharist is, that is, who performs the act of transubstantiation. 
Since St. Thomas does not here distinguish in the act of consecration 
the fact of transubstantiation and oblation, he does not go into the 
matter of oblation or offering as such. 

It is obvious and beyond any question that the ordained priest 
alone consecrates, that is, changes the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ; in fact, this is of divine and Cath- 
olic faith.'* It is also generally held that the essence of the sacrifice 
of the Mass is found in the separate consecrations, an opinion ap- 
proved by Pius XII in his encyclical Mediator Dei.* In an address 
to the International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy, Pius XII further 
emphasized this point: “When the consecration of the bread and 
wine is validly brought about, the whole action of Christ is actually 
accomplished. Even if all that remains could not be completed, still 
nothing essential is wanting to the Lord’s oblation.” !* If then the 
faithful are to be truly said to offer the Sacrifice, they must bear 
some relation to the essence of the Mass, that is, to the separate 
consecrations, consecrations which are still effected by the priest 
alone. 

Herein lies a great difficulty which has led many to deny that 
the faithful or the Church may have any relation whatever to the 
essence of the Mass. An attempt must be made to show how the 
faithful can truly be said to share in the Mass, a sharing which is not 
only not contrary to the teaching of Trent but is actually the doctrine 
expounded by the Supreme Pontiff in his encyclical Mediator Dei." 
This we hope to do in a second article. 

Charles E. Miller, C.M. 

* Palmer, op. cit., p. 600. 

“ Trent, Sess. XXIII; Denz. 957 and 961. 

* Mediator Dei, nos. 70 and 115. 


* The Pope Speaks, Winter 1956-57, p. 279. 
* Chiefly in nos. 92ff. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


CHURCH TRIUMPHANT 


HE physical approach 
of the Christian missionary to the Gentiles was not always easy. St. 
Francis Xavier, four centuries ago, spent about thirteen months on 
the way from Lisbon to Goa, India. His modern brethren can do the 
journey in as many hours — if they are allowed in at all — and once 
in, they may find the moral obstacles far harder to overcome than 
the physical ones of former times. Why? 

Largely because the modern Oriental extends his resentment of 
every form of European colonialism to the missionary program 
which he sees as inseparably connected with it; he is not impressed 
with the distinction we draw today between objects or methods of 
Church and state; in fact, it was and remains the declared purpose 
of Portugal to Christianize and colonize. Not long before St. Francis 
Xavier was sent out on a Portuguese ship by King John of Portugal, 
Pope Alexander VI had parceled out the new world between Spain 
and Portugal on that very basis — partnership between his spiritual 
sovereignty over the world and the Catholic sovereigns’ temporal 
sovereignty. The latter included the duty to establish and promote 
Christianity. Even the Inquisition came to Goa, and what it did is 
easier to justify theoretically to a class of American seminarists than 
to the descendants of Indians whom it imprisoned or burned alive. 

But there is an even deeper cause of estrangement between mis- 
sionary and non-Christians: it might be summed up in the “Prayer 
for Infidels” ascribed to St. Francis Xavier which was formerly said 
at every Benediction in parts of India as well as frequently in Europe 
and America: “Behold, O Lord, how to Thy dishonor with these 
same souls (of infidels) hell is daily filling.” 

It will not serve to draw distinctions between hell and limbo, for 
the acts of St. Francis Xavier as comment on his words add up to 
the absolute literal interpretation of “outside the Church there is no 
salvation,” shared by him with nearly all his contemporaries. 

In the same connection we may see an amusing and comforting 
contrast between Ignatius Loyola and his modern sons. He was not a 
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saint but very much a Spaniard of his own time when he seriously 
considered whether he ought to kill a Moslem who, in casual con- 
versation, talked of our Lady in terms regarded by Ignatius as 
disrespectful. Today, his sons, some of them at least, know the 
Koran well enough to compare its superb panegyric of Mary with 
St. Luke’s. Indeed, I have heard a Spanish Jesuit expert in Moham- 
medan religion identify a sublime passage wrongly attributed to St. 
Teresa as composed by a Moslem woman mystic of the ninth 
century! 

Recently, a French Dominican, Pére Régamey, has written a 
book called Non-Violence et Conscience Chrétienne which is a study 
of the Christian solution to problems of peace and war — as exem- 
plified in the theory and practice of Gandhi, a Hindu. The fact 
should make us thoughtful that Gandhi, the man who altered much 
of the world’s history and whose philosophy may be destined to 
influence it yet more profoundly, found his chief inspiration in 
Christ, but would never be associated with any form of organized 
Christianity, because he saw none which sufficiently reflected 
Christ’s example and teaching. 

Many countries have produced movements inspired by Gandhi’s 
philosophy of “resistance to evil by non-violent methods” but by 
far the most impressive is the account by the Rev. Martin Luther 
King who tells in his Strive towards Freedom the story of the year’s 
struggle in Montgomery, Alabama, for human rights not only won 
by the Negro but transforming the Negro in the process. Dr. King 
is a Baptist minister. 

One could multiply indefinitely such cases of the Holy Spirit 
poured out, as in the Acts of the Apostles, on people not yet visibly 
incorporated in the Body of Christ. Partly born of realization of 
such truths, partly an effect of sheer necessity in countries now 
controlled by non-Christians, a radically new approach in mission- 
ary method is manifest. 

The problems involved in such an approach must be overcome as 
a condition for the very existence of “missions.” (The quotation 
marks note that the very word is out of favor in our official policy.) 
In such Protestant countries as the United States, the parallel ap- 
proach is, if less urgent, not less desirable or less necessary to the 
well-being of the Catholic Church. 
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In practice what contribution can we make or rather add to the 
essential one included in our very vocation? 

First, study holy Scripture much more, much better. Our genera- 
tion has untold treasures in new translations, in scholarly commen- 
taries such as those of Pére Daniélou who can bring Melchisedech 
alive, as vividly a priest as Father O’Flaherty who today recalls that 
name at Mass. Then, recall the gentle but firm rebuke to the first 
Pope who, given the commission to feed all of the sheep of the flock 
and given a hint of his own end, asked about the disposal of John. 
The pretty accurate paraphrase of our Lord’s reply to Peter is, “Mind 
your own business ; he’s my John.” 

Actually the same idea is inculcated emphatically and often by St. 
Paul reminding us that God gives us the task of sowing the seed but 
reserves the harvest to Himself — as to whether, when and by whom. 
After all, He makes not only the seed but the soil, the sun, the moon, 
the rain and all that gives life. Think how small, humanly speaking, 
was the result of God’s life on earth as Jesus looked out from His 
cross; how poor the harvest today in quantity, in quality, in our- 
selves ; look at China after the treasures of blood, toil, tears and sweat 
poured out there. 

But discouragement is foolish even on rational grounds, for we 
simply don’t know the seventy times seventy keys to heaven in 
God’s hand when the seven in our own poor little hands seem to fail. 

I have tried reading many books on the salvation of infidels, and 
find it hard not to think now of so many circus performers on a 
theological tightrope! Is not the very question, like St. Peter’s, 
something of an impertinence? “God wills all men to be saved.” 
Our concern is to use with deep gratitude such means to salvation 
as we can control. The other means, not known to us, are God’s 
own stuff for the making of the love and trust which are His supreme 
want. 

Lastly, let us never forget our Judge’s own warning and promise 
that His judgment of us will be in the measure of our judgment of 
others. All the Church can tell us for certain about hell is that devils 
are there. But we have absolute certainty that the Church Tri- 
umphant in heaven is of millions whom no man can number. 

+ Thomas D. Roberts, S.J. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


ST. JOHN AND THE 
PASCHAL MYSTERY 


HE twentieth chapter of 
the Fourth Gospel was intended originally to form its conclusion, 
and the sacred author has put a good deal of thought into its com- 
position as well as into the selection of incidents from the risen life 
of Jesus, in order to deepen his reader’s faith in the paschal mystery. 

Not that there was any dearth of materials provided by apostolic 
tradition. Indeed, John tells us that “Jesus also performed many 
other signs before his disciples’ eyes which are not written in this 
book. These have been written in order that you may persevere in 
your belief that Jesus is the Messias, the Son of God, and that, by 
perseverance in your belief, you may possess life in his name” (John 
20:30-31). 

From the abundance of evangelical treasure which lay to hand, 
John has carefully chosen four incidents: the astonishing experience 
of Peter and another disciple at the tomb of Jesus on Easter morn- 
ing; the commission by the risen Lord to Mary Magdalene of the 
Good News of His resurrection and ascension; Christ’s gift of 
the Holy Spirit to His disciples on Easter Sunday evening; and the 
profession of faith made by the incredulous Thomas one week later. 

These narratives sum up, in John’s eyes, the paschal experience of 
the disciples; and he has arranged them in such a way that they 
form a coherent unity. 

We must, accordingly, examine each of these four episodes in 
turn, if we wish to arrive at our evangelist’s understanding of the 
paschal mystery. 


THE EASTER FAITH OF THE DISCIPLES 
John, who until this point in his Gospel has followed the Jewish 
liturgical calendar, now abandons it. He dates his narrative of Jesus’ 
glorified life from “the first day of the week,” the Christian Sunday, 
the day commemorative of the resurrection. 
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Mary Magdalene, having discovered the empty tomb, hurries to 
tell the tragic news to Peter and “the other disciple whom Jesus 
dearly loved” (tradition identifies him as John): “They took the 
Lord out of the tomb, and we do not know where they put him” 
(John 20:2). 

Mary’s “we do not know” is very meaningful for the evangelist. 
Her ignorance (and that of her women companions) has a pro- 
foundly religious significance for John. Like her later failure to 
recognize the risen Christ (John 20:14), it is a symbol of her lack 
of real faith. The Magdalene is represented as still without belief in 
her Master’s resurrection. 

Neither, as yet, do the two disciples believe, as they in turn begin 
to run to the sepulchre. Out of respect for Peter, whom Jesus had 
at Caesarea Philippi made head of His future Church, John, first 
to arrive, waits outside the tomb, after taking a quick look inside. The 
sacred author is well aware that, in the divine plan, Peter must be 
the first to receive the grace of paschal faith. 

Upon entering the tomb, Peter “takes a long look at the cloths 
on the ground and at the shroud which had covered his head, not 
on the ground with the cloths but unrolled in a different spot” (John 
20:6—7). It is, John insinuates, the contour of these clothes, in 
which Jesus’ dead body had been wrapped, that gives Peter the first 
inkling of what has happened. 

Since the evangelist preserves such a discreet silence about this 
“testimony of the senses,” we can only conjecture what it was that 
struck Peter’s observant eye. The shape and position of these now 
useless garments made it clear to the apostle that the body of the 
Master had not been stolen. He begins to suspect that it had emerged 
from the grave-clothes without disturbing them in any way, with 
the result that they still retained, in their collapsed state, something 
of the shape of that sacred body, which they had taken on when they 
had been tightly wrapped around it. 

In short, Peter’s eyes told him that Jesus’ corpse had apparently 
vanished into thin air. But the grace of Christian faith which Peter 
received at this very instant assured him that Jesus had risen from 
death, as He Himself had long ago predicted. 

“Now after that, the other disciple, who had arrived first at the 
tomb, also entered: and he looked — and he believed” (John 20:8). 
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These last four words describe one of the most momentous happen- 
ings in the history of mankind: the birth of Christian faith in the 
mystery of the resurrection. 

And immediately, as if to forestall the charge that would be made 
centuries later by all the world’s rationalists, John assures us that 
this new belief was not the result of any self-hypnotism on the part 
of these two disciples. He rules out the possibility of a delusion pro- 
duced by wishful thinking, the fruit of brooding over the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies which described the exaltation of the Suffering 
Servant (cf. Is. 52:13; 53:10, 12). 

That was precisely what could not have happened, John tells us 
soberly, because “they had not as yet understood the Scriptures, 
which had declared that he must rise from death” (John 20:9). 

Indeed, John’s next remark shows how far this pair was from 
anything like the irrational enthusiasm or auto-suggestion which a 
later sophisticated but faithless age was to attribute to them. “Then 
the disciples went off home,” says John. 

Even twenty centuries later, this bald remark cannot fail to 
astonish the reader. Peter and John do not run now, as they had on 
their approach: they simply “go home,” as if things were what they 
had anticipated. Nothing however was to be the same again for 
these two. The New Creation had been ushered in: the Lord Jesus 
had risen from death to a new life with God. 


THE MAGDALENE AND THE RISEN LORD 


Peter and John had received the gift of paschal faith: Mary Magda- 
lene was still without it. She lingered, in tears, near the entrance to 
the tomb which had been robbed of its precious treasure. Without 
faith in Christ’s resurrection, Mary remains utterly disconsolate. 

Even the sight of two divine messengers, seated “one at the head, 
the other at the foot” of the place where Jesus’ dead body had lain, 
fails to distract her from her grief. To them she can only plaintively 
repeat her despairing message, “They took my Lord away, and I 
do not know where they put him” (John 20:13). 

With that, she turns her back upon the angelic vision, and finds 
herself face to face with One who she mistakenly thinks is the care- 
taker of this garden in which Christ’s sepulchre stood. 
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The risen Christ’s query re-echoes that of the angels. “Woman, 
why are you crying? who is it you are looking for?” 

No reader of John’s account can fail to sense the drama in this 
poignant situation. Mary’s lack of faith and her tears of misery have 
blinded her, and she fails to recognize the very Person she seeks so 
helplessly. “Sir, if you removed him, tell me where you put him ; and 
I will take him away” (John 20:15). 

The irony of the last spoken phrase in Greek is impossible to re- 
produce in English. It could mean, “I will raise him up.” In her 
desperate love for her dead Master, John seems to suggest, Mary 
would attempt to do what God’s omnipotence has by now already 
done. 

One word from Jesus is sufficient to transform Mary’s grief into 
Christian joy, “Mariam.” The sacred writer keeps the name in its 
Aramaic form, as if to convey to us the very accents of that beloved 
voice which Mary does not fail to recognize. He has preserved too 
the native word with which Mary expresses her new faith, “Rab- 
bouni.” This term, more solemn than the customary “Rabbi,” was 
also used by the Jews in addressing God Himself. 

The laconic record of this dialogue is characteristic of John’s 
reticence. He hesitates to intrude into the privacy of this wonder- 
ful recognition-scene, leaving the rest to his reader’s imagination. 

After some moments, Jesus makes a rather puzzling remark to 
Mary. “Do not go on clinging to me: because I have not yet ascended 
to the Father” (John 20:17a). In her delight, the Magdalene had 
evidently thrown herself at the knees of Jesus and had grasped them 
in a tight embrace. Jesus forbids this veneration of His sacred 
humanity at this juncture. 

A week later, He will insist that Thomas touch His body. Mo- 
mentarily however, He seems, almost unfeelingly, to deny this same 
favor to the adoring Mary. 

What is the reason for this? “Because I have not yet ascended to 
the Father.” The glorification of Jesus’ human nature has, assuredly, 
been begun by His resurrection from the tomb. It is still, however, 
incomplete, because He has yet to take His place at the right hand 
of the Father. 

Until that occurs, the work of His glorification is unfinished, and 
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it is only when He is ascended into the glory of His Father that His 
sacred humanity will become the centre of Christian worship, the 
New Temple He had spoken of during His public life (John 2:19- 
21). 

Still, if He at this point rejects Mary’s adoration, Jesus confides to 
her an important commission. She is to be the first evangelist of the 
praeconium paschale, the Good News that His glorification is to be 
completed without delay. “Now, go to my brothers, and tell them, 
‘I am ascending to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 
God’” (John 20:17b). 

And John describes Mary as the first herald of the Gospel. “Mary 
Magdalene goes off to make the announcement to the disciples, ‘I 
have seen the Lord, and this is what he told me’” (John 20:18). 

The Johannine tradition that Jesus’ resurrection was closely fol- 
lowed by His ascension is markedly different from that preserved 
elsewhere in the New Testament. It does not, however, contradict 
the Lukan datum that Jesus ascended into heaven some forty days 
after Easter (Acts 1:3-9). Rather, it supplements it. Luke describes 
Christ’s final departure at the close of the period during which He 
appeared at intervals to His own: John insinuates that, during the 
times when He was not with His disciples, Christ’s glorified humanity 
was in heaven, enjoying the full glory of the Father. 


THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


“In the late evening, that same first day of the week, with the doors 
of the room, where the disciples had gathered out of fear of the 
Jews, locked tight, Jesus entered and stood before them. And he 
said to them, ‘Peace be to you.’” 

It is now the turn of the whole group of Jesus’ chosen followers 
to share in the joy of His glorification. The evangelist notes that 
Christ gives them concrete proof of the reality of His resurrection; 
for the disciples are to be official witnesses to this supremely im- 
portant event. 

If, as John is very much aware, the essential element in their 
testimony is their supernatural paschal faith, still this other element, 
their role as eye-witnesses, is not to be neglected. 

With the reality of Christ’s physical presence among them estab- 
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lished beyond any reasonable doubt, the disciples are ready to re- 
ceive a new grace, the Gift par excellence of the risen Master, that 
“other Advocate” whom He had promised to them: 

“Then Jesus said, ‘Peace be to you,’ once more. ‘Just as the 
Father has sent me, I, in my turn, am sending you.’ And with this 
remark, he breathed into them. And he says to them, ‘Receive a 
Holy Spirit. If you remit anyone’s sins, they will be remitted for 
them. If you retain anyone’s sins, they will be retained’” (John 
20:21-23). 

Once again, the Fourth Gospel refines upon the tradition recorded 
by St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles. That author has picked out 
Pentecost as the day when the “promised Spirit” descended upon the 
apostolic community, forming them into the New Israel, the Church. 
John indicates (without, of course, denying the significance of Pente- 
cost for the coming-to-be of the Church) that Christ’s bestowal of the 
Holy Spirit had been begun even earlier. 

Indeed, he would appear to suggest that Jesus had, in the very 
act of dying, “handed over the Spirit” to His Mother and the be- 
loved disciple as they stood beneath the cross, upon which He had 
begun the work of the New Creation (John 19:30). 

Now, on Easter evening, He continues this work of the New 
Creation by “breathing into” the little group of frightened disciples 
that Holy Spirit who is source of supernatural life. 

Here again, the expression “breathe into,” employed by the evan- 
gelist, is to be noted. It is the same as that used in the Greek Bible 
for the creation of the first man: “And God molded the Man out of 
clay dug up from the earth; and he breathed the life-breath into its 
face, and the Man became a living being” (Gen. 2:7). 

The infusion of the Spirit here described has a special significance : 
by His presence, the Spirit brings to the disciples the power to for- 
give men’s sins. Or, more exactly, the Spirit’s presence gives to the 
disciples full control over the sins of men, i.e., they are formally 
given a share of that office of judge, which John earlier pointed out 
as a characteristic of the Second Adam, the Son of Man. 

It will be recalled that in the previous passage John had asso- 
ciated God’s role as the giver of life with that of judge; and he had 
stated that the Father had bestowed both of them upon the Son. 
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In the present scene, the risen Christ exercises this twofold function 
by imparting the Holy Spirit to His disciples. Christ “breathes into” 
them, as did the Creator in the beginning, and thus gives them a 
share in His judiciary activity: the forgiveness of sin. 


Just as the Father possesses life by himself, 

so too he gave life to the Son 

to possess by himself. 

And he communicated to him 

the power of passing judgment, 

because he is Son of Man . . . (John 5:26—27). 


The absolutely universal scope of this newly communicated life- 
giving power, exercised in the sacrament of penance, is described by 
John through two expressions current amongst the rabbinical writers, 
“remit” and “retain,” signifying full exercise of jurisdiction. 


THOMAS’ PROFESSION OF FAITH IN CHRIST’S DIVINITY 


We come to the fourth episode through which John expresses the 
meaning of the paschal mystery, as it has appealed to him. 

It appears that the apostle Thomas was absent on Easter Sunday 
evening from the group of disciples to whom the risen Christ had 
appeared. When informed of what had happened, Thomas rejects 
their testimony, and lays down the conditions under which he will 
believe in Jesus’ resurrection: “Unless I see in his hands the mark 
of the nails and stick my finger into the place where the nails were, 
and stick my hand into his side, I am not going to believe” (John 
20:25). 

It is on another Sunday that the risen Christ appears to His 
disciples in the same room and with the same greeting, “Peace.” 
This time, however, Thomas is in the group, and the Lord addresses 
the doubter: “Give me your finger here, and see my hands. Now 
give me your hand, and stick it into my side. And do not go on being 
a doubter: become a believer” (John 20:27). 

John insists, almost crudely, upon the details of this dialogue, 
because he knows how necessary it is to the Christian faith that 
there were eye-witnesses to the reality of Jesus’ risen body. 

Still, John has a deeper purpose. Jesus is as insistent here that 
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Thomas should touch His body, as He was insistent earlier with 
Mary Magdalene, that she should stop touching Him. In the interval 
between Easter Sunday morning and this evening a week later, 
Jesus’ humanity has been completely glorified, and so has become 
the centre of Christian cult and Christian belief. 

This is borne out by Thomas’ response, “My Lord and my God” 
(John 20:28). Here we have one of the rare instances in the New 
Testament where the title, God, is given to Jesus Christ. For the 
evangelist is fully conscious that, as a result of Jesus’ resurrection 
and ascension and of His gift of the Holy Spirit, the divinity of 
Christ has been revealed to the disciples. 


THE “NINTH” BEATITUDE 


The incident with Thomas terminates in a saying of Jesus which 
John has deliberately chosen as the climax of his whole Gospel. He 
has brought out the necessary function, on the part of the apostolic 
college, of eye-witnessing. He has still one last lesson to impart to 
succeeding generations of Christians, who will read his book until 
the end of time. 

This lesson is contained in Jesus’ final remark to Thomas: “Is it 
because you have seen me that you have come to believe? Happy 
those who, though they did not see, yet become believers” (John 
20:29). 

Since this remark is meant for us, who live many centuries after 
Jesus’ earthly career ended, it is imperative that we grasp its full im- 
port. 

Often one hears Christians wishing that they had had the grace 
of living in Palestine while Jesus was there. How easy, they say, it 
would have been, to believe in His teaching, to become His disciples. 
It is precisely to those of us who have felt or expressed this desire, 
that this “ninth” beatitude is addressed. 

John knows, because Jesus has said it (and the example of Thomas 
is there to prove it), that, important as seeing is, it is not believing. 
Our Gospels testify to the fact that many saw Jesus without finding 
faith in Him. 

John, for his part, knows that it is necessary “to see the Son” in 
Jesus, and so “believe in him” (John 6:40). John also knows that 
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this cannot be done without the assistance of Him who is Spirit of 
Truth, whose role is to lead men into “the full truth” (John 16:13). 
Finally, John knows that, until the time of Jesus’ glorification, “the 
Spirit was not yet” (John 7:39). That is why it was not yet possible, 
during Jesus’ earthly life, for men to learn the “full truth” about Him, 
to find complete Christian, paschal faith in Him. 

But for us who live in the “last days” of the New Creation, such 
faith is possible, because the risen Christ has given the Holy Spirit 
to us. 

And so, John’s last message to us takes the form of a beatitude, 
which does not apply to the apostolic eye-witnesses, but only to us of 
later Christian generations. You are the happy ones, because you 
inherit the faith through the light of the Spirit. Your Christian lives 
are a perpetual Easter, when Christ lives once more after His death 
and the Spirit has been given, “that you may persevere in your belief 
that Jesus is the Messias, the Son of God, and that, by perseverance 
in your belief, you may possess life in his name” (John 20:30-31). 
David Michael Stanley, S.J. 


THE MEANING OF 
SACRED SCRIPTURE! 


HESE lectures were giv- 
en by their distinguished author at the Notre Dame summer session 
of 1956 and reproduce by and large his Bible et Evangile. Their 
presentation in a good translation is an event for the English speak- 
ing world. Holy Scripture, source of Christian dogma and spiritual- 
ity, is not separable from tradition (that was a Protestant cleavage) 
but forms the nucleus of a whole which is guarded and transmitted 
by the Holy Spirit in the Church. Thus “Catholic tradition, far from 
diminishing . . . the unique importance of holy Scripture, alone 

*The Meaning of Sacred Scripture. By Rev. Louis Bouyer of the Ora- 


tory. Translated by Mary Perkins Ryan. University of Notre Dame Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 1958. Pp. xii-258. Cloth, $4.75. 
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preserves its full value by preserving its full meaning.” With this 
fulness of meaning Father Bouyer is concerned. 

First he brings out the “incomparable grandeur and unequalled 
purity” of the figure of God in the revelations of the seers of Israel. 
Yahweh is utterly different from the local divinities which men hoped 
to exploit by quasi-magical alliances. Yet He is so close that Israel 
can call Him not “my baal” but “my Husband.” 

It is He who takes the initiative, and the message transmitted by 
His prophets in the course of historical vicissitudes forges the con- 
science of people and individuals till it reaches a depth undreamed of 
by Greek humanism. There is the covenant: free gift of the sover- 
eign God who reveals His personality by His name: I AM. In this 
context we see that the Law is a communion with Yahweh by an 
intimacy with the Divine open to every Israelite: “Be ye holy as I 
am holy.” 

The divine Word is also creative: creative in the beginning and 
re-creative of a world of restored justice in the future. Later this 
Word starts to be spoken of as a personal existence identified with 
that of wisdom. Thus a tension develops between the transcendence 
of God and the reality of His presence with His people which will 
find magnificent resolution. 

Unlike the Greek divinities, bound up with a cyclic time or 
transcending it only by being devitalized, Yahweh acts. His decisive 
intervention in history at the Exodus forms His people. The forma- 
tion continued and was connected with the further notion of segre- 
gation. This became ever more exacting and there grew in the 
prophetic consciousness the idea of a “remnant” which was finally 
concentrated in the unique “Servant” of Isaias. 

Yahweh showed His meaning in another way. The too earthly 
hopes of man are first denied and then fulfilled, as was the case in 
the establishment of the kingdom and the building of the temple. 
And so when after the return from exile Israel’s hopes appear to 
collapse, the prophet’s attention is carried to God’s final interven- 
tion. Yahweh’s day of judgment will winnow what is His from what 
is man’s and fulfil the hopes of Israel beyond the present life. Thus 
the apocalyptic genre becomes the normal setting for the divine 
Word. 

The prophetic development is traced in a beautiful series of 
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studies: Amos, preacher of God’s justice ; Osee of His mercy; Isaias 
of His holiness ; Jeremias who proclaims Him the God of the heart, 
and reaching the extreme limit of the Old Covenant, foretells a 
New; Ezechiel, priest of the ritual reality of God’s presence, is the 
very prophet who sees it removed from the local temple. 

Then the historical traditions of this presence are examined: the 
revelation of God to Moses, the tent He made for the presence in the 
cloud, the “Shekinah,” which reveals itself in the Glory and has its 
symbol in the void between the wings of the cherubim above the ark. 

After the concept of Wisdom has been traced from its beginnings 
in earthly prudence to the description of the great gift coming forth 
from the Most High, there is a wonderful exposition of Jewish 
mysticism, to which we shall presently refer. The book passes on to 
the New Testament seen in the light of the Old and of apocalyptic 
and rabbinic concepts: the Son of Man, the cosmic powers, the 
“mystery” and the “heavenly Man” in St. Paul. “The ‘Christ mysti- 
cism’ is the supreme intuition of eschatological Judaeism as it looks 
at Jesus.” 

Two brilliant chapters follow on the Apocalypse and on light and 
life in St. John’s Gospel. Then there is a discussion of scriptural 
revelation “in the sense of the unity discovered between a divine 
personality and a divine design” and this unity is worked out in its 
application to the Psalter. 

Thus these studies which lead us into the heart of the Old Testa- 
ment lead us also into the heart of the New. The history of the people 
of God is a continuity, transformed indeed, dying and rising in and 
with their Messias, but living again in that transformation. Upon 
the unique Christ are concentrated all the lines of Jewish hope. 

Gradually scholars have been coming to realize that the concepts 
in St. Paul and St. John which had been taken for borrowings from 
Hellenistic philosophy or the “mystery religions” are rooted in pur- 
est Judaeism. The reality is here set before us. We hope that this 
book of their hope will be brought widely to the notice of our Jewish 
brethren. 

But there is much that Catholics should learn from it. We have 
been slow to grasp what Father Bouyer forces upon us: just as the 
New Testament is not fully understandable except as enshrined in a 
living tradition, so the Old Testament is the product of the living 
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tradition of the people of God, a tradition which continued into 
Christ’s time and alone makes intelligible much of the New Testa- 
ment itself. 

Not only is this tradition responsible for the choice of the canoni- 
cal books, but modern scholarship regards some of these books 
themselves as the condensation, the final deposit, of the unwritten 
or written word transmitted by Yahwist, Elohist, deuteronomist or 
priestly traditions ; in addition there were the traditions bequeathed 
to Israel by its greatest figures, an Abraham, Moses or Samuel, 
which took written shape later. Again, “Providence could not have 
limited itself to a mere bookish preparation for the coming of the 
Messias.” The Baptist and our Lady were living to the full the 
contemporary hopes and aspirations of their people when the Holy 
Spirit touched them. 

Modern Catholic scholars know this, but there is a tendency (dis- 
cussed in an important Appendix) to forget this living tradition: to 
be Catholics in respect to the New Testament but Protestants (men 
of the Book only) in respect to the Old. The theological problems 
involved in determining what are the divine elements in the tradi- 
tion should not deter us from studying its precious relics. 

This is true above all of the Jewish liturgy. But it is also true of 
the eschatological expectation of the apocalypses, of the “haggadic” 
speculations which lie behind the theology and the mysticism of 
St. Paul and St. John, and of the rich complex of rabbinic ideas 
woven around the “Shekinah” and the “merkabah” —the chariot 
of fire of Elias and of the prophetic vision of Ezechiel. The incarna- 
tion and redemption are not abstract concepts. They are inseparable 
from the mysticism of presence and of assumption ; the latter, deline- 
ated in the traditions about Henoch and the “merkabah,” and con- 
templated by the sages of Israel, is finally fulfilled when the Presence, 
who is also the Suffering Servant, fixes His tent amongst us in order 
to carry humanity home with Him to the Father. 

The very existence of Jewish mysticism has been denied by schol- 
ars like Heiler and Nygren on the ground that the idea of union 
with God is Platonic whereas Jewish religion is simply one of 
service. Father Bouyer has little difficulty in showing the falsity 
of this view. The Bible is dominated by the nostalgic recollection of 
man’s familiarity with God in whose image he was made. Moses’ 
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vision of the Glory is the key to the theology of Christian mysticism ; 
and his entry into the cloud— as the rabbis well knew — is the 
exemplar of the whole mystical life. The transfiguration (when 
again He was present) expresses that transforming contemplation 
which is the goal of oriental mysticism. St. Paul “taken up to para- 
dise” is worthy successor to Moses and Elias. 

And these mystical lines converge upon the glory of Him who has 
“passed by” and drawn all men to Himself. Through His exaltation 
on the cross man can regain the primal paradise. 

We should like to add another thought. The theme of this book 
is not without significance in preparing the theological climate for 
the forthcoming ecumenical council. The deep currents of the spirit 
in the Orient are scriptural, liturgical and mystical. By appreciating 
the inheritance which we share with our dissident brethren, we are 
preparing both ourselves and them to meet one day in the fulness of 
the one faith. 


Ralph Russell, O.S.B. 


THRE APOSTUOLATE 


THE EASTER CYCLE AND 


FIRST ee 
ANY pastors choose one of 


the Sundays after Easter for the children’s first Communion. In some 
countries, in fact, the first Sunday after Easter is popularly known as 
“First Communion Sunday.” The practice has its fitting background, 
historical as well as liturgical. 

Most decisive, of course, is the fact that Easter was traditionally the 
day of initiation into the Mystical Body through the reception of the 
three sacraments of baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist. The new 
Holy Week Ordo has restored Easter’s significance as a baptismal day. 
The association of first Communion with Easter has, fortunately, never 
been entirely obscured, although actual reception of the Sacrament has 
largely been transferred to its octave day, the following Sunday. 

In early centuries the faithful of Rome assembled on this day in the 
church of St. Pancratius. The account of the life and death of this child- 
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saint was a universal favorite among Christians. His consuming love 
for his eucharistic Lord enabled him not only to preserve his baptismal 
innocence through cruel suffering, but to seal it with his death. The saint 
has always remained a magnificent example to first communicants. 

Even the smallest child in our Catholic school is awed by the mysteries 
of Holy Week. He knows from the instruction of the sisters in school 
what a world-shaping event took place at the Last Supper. The restored 
liturgy of Holy Thursday with the washing of the feet brings this sacred 
happening more vividly to his mind. The sermon, too, on this occasion 
sheds additional light on this tremendous event. The evening Mass at 
which the faithful gather together at a supper banquet brings the Institu- 
tion into stronger focus. The entire liturgy of Holy Thursday reveals so 
much that it cannot help creating a desire in the hearts of children to 
be an integral part of it. 

Young parents, too, seeing the Christian community receiving the 
Savior in such great numbers on the feast of the Institution and on 
Easter day, longingly look forward to having their children as complete 
members of the family through the common bond of the Lord’s body in 
holy Communion. 

We can readily see that there have been reasons for the traditional 
celebration of first holy Communion on the days that follow Holy Week 
and Easter. 

Whether first holy Communion takes place at this particular time 
or on any other day throughout the year, what is most important is that 


it remain a very special occasion both by proper preparation and by 
actual celebration. 

Preparation for first holy Communion is at the same time an individ- 
ual, a family and a parish affair. 


THE ROLE OF THE HOME 
We are accustomed to think of the preparation for first holy Communion 
as the almost exclusive solicitude of the Catholic school. Except for 
details of dress, photography and gifts, the most important part of the 
preparation has been relegated to the teaching sisters and parish priests. 

This, we think, is a very serious mistake. While no one acquainted 
with the exactitude and zeal of our teaching sisters will ever doubt 
their efficiency in preparing children for first holy Communion, it is a 
sad commentary on family responsibility that this task is so completely 
lifted out of the hands of parents. Or would it be more correct to say 
that parents have unwittingly surrendered this privilege? 
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The fact is that parents by nature as well as grace are constituted by 
God as the first and primary teachers of the children whom He has 
confided to them. All other teaching outside the home can only supple- 
ment what parents should rightfully give. 

A child senses the importance of what it learns from the attitude, 
interest and enthusiasm of the person teaching. Actually the authorita- 
tive status of a teacher means very much to children. Religious life will 
therefore assume importance for the child if this importance is stressed 
and scrupulously taught by parents. Children readily acquire the idea 
that religion is something that sisters and priests insist upon, but can 
not be very significant if father and mother pay little or no attention 
to it. 

Most children are hero-worshipers, and their ideal heroes are father 
and mother. Consequently, if parents give importance to the role of 
religion in the home by teaching their children not only secular knowl- 
edge but, with equal enthusiasm, religious truths, such children will 
have natural leaders to follow and emulate. 

This natural imitation, born and nurtured in the home and encouraged 
by a zealous father and a holy mother, is less easily uprooted from the 
soul of devoted children. As a matter of record, such children grow into 
maturity carrying with them a heritage that is most precious for the 
day when they too will assume under God the responsibility of parent- 
hood. 

In our own parish we do not permit children to make their first 
Communion until they are properly instructed at home. A few unusual 
home circumstances will naturally modify the rule, for at no cost may 
the child be penalized for the delinquency of parents. 

Our parents are informed that at least one of them must attend a 
series of instruction classes designed to aid them in preparing their 
little ones for the eventful day. Generally the children themselves are the 
foremost ambassadors in bringing their parents to these classes, for 
they are quite aware that their parents’ presence is necessary for 
realizing their happy day. 

At these classes the pastor talks at length on parental responsibility, 
first of all, with emphasis on the duty of teaching. At the second instruc- 
tion parents are provided with catechisms, and the questions on the 
sacrament of the Eucharist and holy Communion are reviewed and 
recast for the level of children. Questions, especially those regarding 
the technique of instructing, and possible difficulties are discussed. Thus 
the parents have a competent “know-how” about the important business 
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of teaching their little ones about holy Communion. The third meeting 
deals more intimately with the parents’ personal preparation, their good 
example, their conversation during these days of preparation. Finally 
some time is spent on the externals and home celebration. 

Unfortunately, for too many Catholic parents the question of externals 
has been their greatest if not their sole concern. What will Mary or 
David wear? Who will take pictures during the ceremony? Whom can 
we invite to the Mass, or to the dinner? Should we send out invitations, 
and what presents should we get? 

We would be the last to deny the usefulness and even the importance 
of these interests. But we should be the first, likewise, to insist that first 
things come first and that serious attention be given to the over-all 
picture of preparation. 

This is an ideal time to impress our children with the correct order of 
values. Is it any wonder that our children grow up with superficial ideas 
about the truths of God and His holy religion if we as adults, entrusted 
with the job of teaching them, have ourselves perverted this very order! 
Parents, teachers and priests may well examine their conscience on how 
honestly they have performed their duty in this regard. 

In order that undue concern over first Communion clothes and their 
accessories does not over-shadow the reception of holy Communion 
itself, we should, while urging parents to dress their children neatly, 
show above all how the externals of dress and demeanor are meant to 
reflect the interior beauty of the soul. 

In our parish we are inclined to discourage strict uniformity in dress, 
as detracting from the sacred character of the occasion. Uniformity 
for the sheer sake of uniformity is nonsense. Parents almost as a matter 
of course dress their little girls in white, with a veil to replace the hat, 
while the boys are dressed in their Sunday-best clothes. As already 
indicated, the embellishment of the soul should hold the place of primacy 
in the mind of God-fearing parents. 

Besides a good prayerbook and rosary, the only other accessory is the 
Communion candle. If the child was baptized in our parish, he will use 
the decorated candle which he received at baptism. 

To re-state what we have already said: preparation begins in the 
home. Because of so little precedent in this matter, many families will 
be at a loss to know where to begin and what to do that is specifically 
good. 

Besides the advise given to the parents by the pastor in his special 
instructions, the sisters can make further recommendations that will be 
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very helpful. A mimeographed letter should go out to the parents 
accurately indicating what is being taught the children in school. Parents 
should be asked to help the children memorize the special Communion 
prayers. They should review the baptismal vows with the children; they 
ought to learn the special hymns that will be sung and sing them along 
with their children. 

All this is done as a matter of family interest so that on first Com- 
munion day the little ones will not be unduly laboring under the pres- 
sure of memory and innumerable ceremonies. 


CELEBRATION IN CHURCH 


It is well for both sisters and priests to realize that they can over-practice 
the children in the mechanics of walking “just so” in the procession, or 
of body postures in approaching the sacred table and returning from it. 
Any over-emphasis in this area of activity can so absorb the child’s mind 
that little or no attention is given to the real meaning of first holy 
Communion. 

Let us rather concentrate on those activities that actually help to 
center the child’s attention on the sacred occasion. For one thing, singing 
greatly enhances the celebration, and gives personal expression to the 
appropriate devotion. Instead of a silent procession into church, or even 
a procession in step with the organ or a special choir, we suggest that 
the children sing an appropriate entrance-hymn together with their 
parents and others in the congregation. In our own parish we have 
selected the hymn “Praise to the Lord” from The People’s Hymnal, 
which reminds both children and people that the primary purpose of 
such a gathering is the worship of God. 

Church decoration for any occasion should have meaning. For first 
Communion, it is most appropriate that the baptismal font be beauti- 
fully decorated, and perhaps even placed in the center of the sanctuary. 
Gathered around the font the children, while renewing their baptismal 
vows, will think of what baptism did for them. Seeing the same font will 
also recall to parents and to god-parents the memorable occasion when 
their children were solemnly adopted as “children of God.” It should 
bring to mind the seriousness of their obligation to lead their protégés 
in the paths of goodness and of love of the heavenly Father. 

In our parish church, as the children leave the sanctuary after having 
renewed their baptismal vows, to take their places in the body of the 
church and participate in the holy Sacrifice, each one passes in front of 
a small table on which is placed a silver tray with a flat spoon with 
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which to place their gift of bread in the ciborium. Since this dramatic 
offering takes some time, the pastor utilizes the opportunity to point 
out to the congregation how the bread represents the gift of ourselves 
to God. He further explains how the intrinsically insignificant gift 
becomes infinitely valuable at the consecration of the Mass by becoming 
the very body and blood of our Lord. Finally he tells them how the 
heavenly Father is so pleased with their gift made perfect by consecra- 
tion, that He offers the divine Son back, first of all to the little ones for 
the first time, and then to all in holy Communion. 

Once the holy sacrifice of the Mass has begun the children pray, 
together with the other members of the congregation, those parts of the 
Mass that are permitted by the Instruction of the Holy See on Sacred 
Liturgy. That means that they pray aloud the respective ordinary parts 
as well as the short responses (which we begin to teach in the first grade). 

In place of the sermon we find it useful to talk informally to the 
parents and their children. Actually the priest goes down the aisle among 
the children asking them questions about first holy Communion. This 
procedure shows parents and others of the congregation how well the 
children are acquainted with the Sacrament they are about to receive. 
Non-Catholic parents likewise learn that their children are not merely 
going through a ceremony, but have a real conviction about what they 
are actually doing. We know with certainty that the seriousness with 
which the little ones respond and then approach the Sacrament has in 
many instances had the happy effect of bringing the non-Catholic closer 
to a better understanding of at least part of Catholic belief. 

The offertory is marked by the children and congregation singing 
a distinctive offertory hymn. The immediate preparation for the sacri- 
ficial meal is ushered in by the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
followed by a few devotional acts of faith, hope and charity. 

As the children approach the Communion table, they sing together, 
which again helps them to unite in spirit with one another and with 
their parents and friends. We suggest the hymn “Humbly We Adore 
Thee,” a translation of the Adoro te. This very appropriate Communion 
hymn has meaning and dignity and is free of the sentimentality of so 
many hymns composed for the occasion. 

Appropriate thanksgiving prayers and a recessional hymn conclude 
the church festivities. Additional celebration is now in perfect order. 
The matter of picture taking, which up to this time has been soft- 
pedaled, has now its legitimate place. There is every reason now for 
giving expression to overflowing happiness. This is the time for congrat- 
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ulations and exchange of greetings, for laughter and conversation that 
echo the happiness found in the heart of every first communicant. 

The family home celebration has a very important significance. The 
child is for the first time a complete member of the family, since he is 
now united to every other member by the sacramental bond of Christ’s 
love. First holy Communion is, for the family, an expression of unity. 
It signifies the “oneness” of the family in Christ. Parents should invite 
to the family festivities not only intimate and close relatives, but also 
and especially the god-parents of their children. On such an occasion 
devoted god-parents delight in telling their god-children everything that 
transpired on their baptismal day. A small, appropriate gift would 
also be in accordance with the spirit of the feast. 


THE PARISH CELEBRATES 
Finally, every first Communion should be regarded as an honor for the 
entire parish. Its youngest members are advancing in the spiritual life 
and, just as they are brought closer to their own family through the 
Sacrament, so also are they more closely united to the parish. For the 
first time, they have been able to contribute their part to the third step 
of parish participation in the Eucharist of which the recent Instruction 
from Rome speaks: sacramental participation. 

The date of first Communion should be made known to all parish- 
ioners in advance so as to arrange a parish novena of special prayers for 
the intentions of the new communicants. Certainly every good parish- 
ioner will want to be part of the happiness of the feast by receiving holy 
Communion on the very day itself. Where there are family and neigh- 
bor ties, we suggest a little card of congratulations to the children. 

In some parishes the Holy Name men have been accustomed to 
provide each newly baptized child with a decorated baptismal candle. 
These candles are now appropriately used again at first Communion, 
when the child can personally pronounce the renewed baptismal vows. 
Additional candles are provided by the Society for those first communi- 
cants who did not receive them at baptism, as their gift to the young 
parishioners on their happy day. 

The Rosary-Altar Society of the parish may have for its special re- 
ligious activity the sewing of baptismal robes. Its members will also feel 
closer to the first communicants by knowing that these garments are 
being used as an appropriate centerpiece for the table decoration at the 
family first Communion dinner. 

The Legion of Mary can be called upon to help bring the ideal mean- 
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ing of first Communion to those families where the faith may not be 
very strong. Personal calls with useful suggestions, and a definite display 
of interest and encouragement help many spiritually weak families to 
appreciate this very important day in their child’s life. The Legion can 
be of help especially in those homes where, for various reasons, parents 
have not attended the instruction classes. 

The parish St. Vincent de Paul Society is frequently called upon to 
help outfit and equip the poorer children of the first Communion class. 
Those acquainted with the work of the Conference know how well ma- 
terial aid can help build up the spiritual. 

Thus every organization in the parish has its part to play, exemplify- 
ing in a practical manner the doctrine of the Mystical Body and com- 
munal worship. First holy Communion in such a parish becomes truly 
a day of real joy for all, and a definite factor in strengthening the parish 
bond. Joseph V. Urbain 


A SISTERS’ SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


ONCENTRATED study of the liturgy under an 
expert teacher (Father John Miller, C.S.C., in this case) paralleled 
by daily living of the liturgy — it can be done in a large community 
of sisters during a summer at a motherhouse, because it has been 
done, and very successfully, at our motherhouse during the summer 
of 1958. Through meaningful participation, daily Mass, often so 
silent an experience in our parish churches that it seemed to us to 
be a prolongation of the grand silence of the night before, became for 
us the most vital act of our day, around which all else revolved. We 
studied the liturgy, we experienced the liturgy, all the while discovering 
for ourselves why it is the “primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit.” 

For some years in our convents the sisters had been answering the 
short responses at Mass in unison. To these we added the recitation in 
Latin of the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and the Domine non 
sum dignus before the distribution of holy Communion. With a hymn 
in the vernacular we greeted the priest as the representative of Christ 
when he entered the sanctuary; in the offertory procession we carried 
cruets of wine and water and the ciborium filled with altar breads which 
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each sister had placed there as she made the offering of herself in union 
with Christ on her arrival in the chapel; during the Communion proces- 
sion we sang together of the union being accomplished between Christ 
and the individual sister and the union among all of us as members of 
Christ. High Mass on Sundays with the Asperges and on feasts, and 
sung Vespers on Sundays became part of our joyful praise. 

The summer’s experience was enthusiastically and variously described 
as “a challenge to be more spiritually alive,” “an eye-opener to the 
treasures of the liturgy,” “a summer in which there was so much less of 
me and so much more of God,” “a period during which as never before 
I had the sense of being ‘one’ with every member of the Church.” The 
Mass was really lived throughout the day during the summer. Many 
sisters attributed their ability to become more aware of the message in 
each proper of the Mass to the daily homily given by Father Miller. One 
particular effect noted was increased ease of recollection in spite of the 
multiple pull of duty. 

The liturgical summer has borne and is still bearing fruit: increased 
participation at Mass in all our convents and in parish churches where 
our sisters have been influential in getting families to answer Mass re- 
sponses and join in the singing of hymns at low Mass and the ordinary 
of the Mass at high Masses; sung Vespers with a priest officiating on 
Sundays; a deepened appreciation of the psalms as prayer and a more 
frequent use of them in both Latin and English at Mass; and a strong 
urge among almost all the sisters to explore more deeply the riches of 
Scripture and dogma. 

But the final proofs that the summer school was a lasting and en- 
riching experience were two outstanding events during and shortly 
after the Christmas season. 

The first of these — a two-day, diocesan-endorsed institute and work- 
shop on the liturgy —- was attended on January 2 and 3 by all the su- 
periors of our congregation and by all the sisters in the southern area, 
as well as by sisters of other congregations who had houses nearby. 
Stimulating conferences were given by priests of the diocese and sem- 
inary professors, followed by worthwhile discussions. Lay choirs and 
choir directors contributed their time, talents, and ideas in an effort to 
construct plans to further lay participation in the parish church. 

The second liturgical landmark initiated a practice that will become 
a tradition at the religious reception and profession ceremonies in our 
congregation. The hymns and the parts of the ordinary of the Mass for 
the occasion were sung by the novices together with their parents and 
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relatives. Practices had been held on the monthly visiting Sundays dur- 
ing which the parents and relatives learned hymns, Mass XVI, the Am- 
brosian Gloria, and Credo III. 

When the prelates and the thirty or more priests attending realized 
what was happening, they joined in the singing throughout the Mass. 
Non-Catholics present openly expressed admiration at the unity of 
worship demonstrated both in the congregational singing and in the 
reception of holy Communion by large numbers of those present. 
One of the fathers had arranged for practices with his parish choir di- 
rector so that he would be able to praise God fittingly together with his 
daughter who was pronouncing her vows. 

Never before at a reception ceremony had there been such evidence 
of joy on the part of the parents. That they better understood the 
beauty of sacrifice, their daughters’ and their own, was due not least 
of all, it seemed clear, to their significant experience of participation at 
the Mass. 

Sister M. Ignatius, C.S.J. 


MASS COMMENTARY} 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Beginning of Mass. Today is the third Sunday after Easter. The Mass is 
that of the Sunday, with the preface for Eastertide. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

With this Mass the Church begins to prepare our minds for the 
Ascension, when Christ went up to His throne of glory; she reminds us 
that we who are still on our journey to His eternal kingdom will reach 
it only if we retain our trust in Him, and remain faithful to our baptism. 

Collect. The priest asks God that He will aid all those who are ac- 
counted Christians to avoid everything unworthy of that title, and to 
practice the virtues which befit it. 

Epistle. In the words of St. Peter the Church teaches us that as Chris- 
tians we must give good example to those around us, especially by 
imitating the gentleness and obedience of Christ our Lord. 

Secret. Through these gifts, which the priest now dedicates to God, 
we ask that our earthly desires may be kept in check by our hunger for 
the things of heaven. 


1Cf. March issue, footnotes to pages 244-45, for directions on the use of 
the “commentary.” 
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Preface. Now let us join in praising and thanking God because Christ, 
by dying, has destroyed our death, and by rising has restored our life. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. We ask that the holy Communion we have received 
may strengthen our souls and protect our bodies. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Beginning of Mass. Today is the fourth Sunday after Easter; the Mass 
is that of the Sunday, with the preface for Eastertide. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

We should rejoice with the risen Christ, thanking God for all we 
have received through Him; and our good lives, ever directed towards 
heaven, should convince other men that they are wrong to deny the 
claims of Christ and to refuse to follow Him. 

Collect. The petition which the priest now lays before God on our 
behalf is that we should ever love what God commands and desire what 
He has promised, so that among the changes of this world our hearts 
may be fixed on our heavenly home of joy. 

Epistle. It is St. James, this week, who reminds us how grateful we 
should be to God, and how earnestly we should strive to please Him. 

Secret. This sacrifice is a wonderful exchange whereby God enables 
us to share in His divinity. May He help us to live according to the 
truths He has revealed to us. 

Preface. Now let us join in praising and thanking God because Christ, 
by dying, has destroyed our death, and by rising has restored our life. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. The priest asks God that our Communion may purge 
away our faults and rescue us from all dangers. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Beginning of Mass. Today is the fifth Sunday after Easter, but this 
year it is also the feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross. That is the 
Mass we shall celebrate, and there will be a commemoration of the 
Sunday. The preface is of the holy cross. (The intention for this Mass 
ms (33 
The occasion of the feast is the historic fact that the empress Helena 
found the true cross after it had been lost for several generations; but 
the spirit and purpose of the feast is to praise the holy cross as the 
instrument of Christ’s triumph and of our salvation. 

Collect. The priest asks God that, through the ransom paid by His 
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Son on the life-giving wood of the cross, we may all be brought to life 
everlasting. 

After the second “Oremus.” May God give us the grace to think right 
thoughts and, by His help, put them into practice. 

Epistle. St. Paul explains that it was through humiliation that Christ 
attained to His glory. 

Secret. The priest asks God to accept our gifts, to keep us in peace, 
and to protect us under the shadow of the cross; through our service 
of love and loyalty may we come to the glory of heaven. 

Preface. Let us join the priest in praising and thanking God for effect- 
ing our salvation on the wood of the cross; so that the devil, who con- 
quered man under a tree, should himself — by means of a tree — be 
conquered. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. We have feasted upon heavenly food; and now, 
through our priest, we ask God, who willed us to share in the triumph 
of His Son’s cross, to protect us from all the snares of our enemy. 

After the second “Oremus.” And may we also desire things that are 
good, and rejoice in the fulfilment of these desires. 


THE FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 
Beginning of Mass. Today the Mass is that of the feast of the Ascension 
which we are celebrating. It has its own proper preface. (The intention 
for this Mass is. . . .) 

Our Lord went up to heaven, where He now dwells in glory; but one 
day He will come back to fetch us. Meanwhile we should not remain 
inactive, just gazing up to heaven; we have to be witnesses to Christ 
and win others to faith in Him, as He Himself told us just before He 
ascended. 

Collect. Our prayer today, expressed to God through the priest, is 
that because we believe our Lord to have entered heaven we may our- 
selves live there in spirit. 

Epistle. (No introduction is needed.) 

Secret. We present our gifts in honor of our Lord’s ascension, asking 
for grace to escape present dangers and so reach eternal life. 

Preface. With the priest we praise and thank God because His Son 
went up to heaven in order that He might give us a share in His own 
divine nature. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. In a visible manner we have celebrated these sacred 
mysteries ; may God grant us our share in their invisible fruits. 
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SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAY 
Beginning of Mass. The Mass for today is that of the Sunday after the 
Ascension, with the special preface of the Ascension. (The intention for 
this Mass is. . . .) 

The Church’s joy in our Lord’s triumphant ascension is today tem- 
pered by a sense of loss, and the realization that we must get on without 
His visible presence. Yet we are to be comforted by the thought that 
the Holy Spirit is with us until our Lord returns. 

Collect. We ask God to give us the grace of desiring always to belong 
to Him and to serve Him faithfully. 

Epistle. St. Peter, the first Vicar of Christ, instructs those whom his 
Master has left behind on earth. Prayer and charity are of supreme 
importance in the Christian life; everything should be directed to God’s 
glory. 

Secret. The priest asks God that the spotless gifts we are about to 
offer in sacrifice may purify our minds and give strength to our souls. 

Preface. Now we are invited to praise and thank God because His Son 
went up to heaven so that He might give us a share in His own divine 
nature. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. Now that we have been filled with God’s gifts, we 
ask for the grace to thank Him continually. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


LL Masses at our Newman Club 
chapel have for many years been either dialogue Masses or sung Masses, 
with congregational singing occasionally at low Masses. Occasionally 
means two or three times a week. We use hymns from the World Library 
of Sacred Music and a card which we have printed up for ourselves. We 
have students reading at Mass and some faculty members as well. These 
readers also pace the congregation in the recitation of the common 
prayers. 

One of the most effective and simple things that we have ever done is 
the five minute homily at every single weekday Mass we celebrate here, 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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regardless of how many are present. This gives us a chance to talk about 
the liturgy, the saints, the seasons, the fast, the programs, the participa- 
tion, the Mystical Body and everything else that we could desire. Three 
hundred sixty-five times a year is a lot of times and a great help. A 
simple five minute talk does not demand a great deal of preparation 
from a priest, but it is very profitable for both himself and the people. 

We also have the symbolic offering of the altar breads at every Mass. 
There is no procession. We simply put a tray on a little table near the 
Communion rail, and on it a silver bowl with the altar breads, the cruets, 
the priest’s host and a ciborium. The people, at whatever time they come 
into church until the offertory, take an altar bread and place it in the 
ciborium. Thus they get a sense of offering, and we get the proper num- 
ber of hosts for Communion. We always consecrate a few extra just in 
case there are strangers in church. 

We recite Lauds before and Prime after morning Mass in English from 
the Short Breviary ; and we recite Vespers every afternoon, and Compline 
after evening Mass, also from the Short Breviary (evening Mass every 
day here). On Sundays we have special sheets with the Short Breviary 
form of Vespers printed back and front for all the people to follow, 
since there are not enough Short Breviaries to go around. A course on 
the Mass or a series of sermons or a special study group on the liturgy 
would be of great help as well, and we’ll get around to it soon. Naturally, 
the encouragement of the use of the daily missal is one of the most prac- 
tical things of all. We have students instruct other students in how to be 
sacristans, acolytes, readers, leaders of congregational singing, choir 
directors, organists, etc. This extends the work and gives more persons 
a chance to develop skills. 

The blessing of expectant mothers is given every first Sunday of the 
month after all Masses, with some solemnity. The blessing of mothers 
after childbirth takes place on the second Sunday of the month, and we 
encourage them to bring the children, if possible. Whenever baptism is 
conferred, it is done with thorough explanation, patience and solemnity 
and with a gift from the “parish” of a baptismal candle and a baptismal 
robe. This has a tremendous impact especially on young couples at the 
college. Incidentally, we also encourage students to solemnize their en- 
gagement when they are preparing for marriage. 

Finally, but definitely not of least importance, we always insist with 
our students that the Mass is the center of every day and that our whole 
program is built around it in concentric circles. It is the Mass that mat- 
ters, and we try to live it accordingly. Therefore no Mass is ever said in 
haste, and it is given the prime position in all our scheduling. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 
UR Authors: — Thomas Mer- 


ton, or Father Louis, O.C.S.O., is the master of choir novices at Our 
Lady of Gethsemani Abbey in Kentucky. His latest book is Secular 
Journal of Thomas Merton. — Rev. Charles E. Miller, C.M., professor 
of homiletics and dean of studies at St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, 
California, is the author of the Pius XI] Mass Hymnal just published 
by the Gregorian Institute of America.— The Most Rev. Thomas D. 
Roberts, S.J., former archbishop of Bombay, is at present lecturing at 
Gonzaga University in Spokane. He is the author of Black Popes. — 
Rev. David Michael Stanley, S.J., is professor of Sacred Scripture at 
the Jesuit Seminary in Toronto.—Dom Ralph Russell, O.S.B., of 
Downside Abbey in England contributes frequently to English journals. 
He was co-editor of A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (Nel- 
son). — Rev. Frederick R. McManus is professor of liturgy at the 
Catholic University of America and editor of The Jurist. — Rev. Joseph 
V. Urbain with his present article is continuing the pastoral-liturgical 
series of essays begun by Msgr. Westhoff in our January issue. He is 
pastor of St. Columban’s Church in Loveland, Ohio, and has been 
nationally active in the Catholic Rural Life Movement. — Rev. Clifford 
Howell, S.J., one of our associate editors in England, is author of 
Preparing for Easter and Of Sacraments and Sacrifice.— Sister M. 


Ignatius is a Sister of St. Joseph who sent us her report from the mother- 
house in Orange, California. 


Our cover design. On Pentecost the Holy Spirit came upon the 
apostles and the other disciples to make them witnesses to the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ (cf. Acts 1:8, 2:32, 4:33). In confirmation, the 
personal Pentecost of each baptized Christian, the Spirit is given for the 
same purpose; and it is through offering the eucharistic Sacrifice, 
redemption re-enacted, that this Christian “witnessing to the resurrec- 
tion” is most basically realized. Hence too, since the standing position 
was interpreted as signifying resurrection, worshipers for well over a 
thousand years stood during the Sacrifice (circumstantes), and to our 
own day certain prayers in common are supposed to be said standing 
during Eastertime as well as on Sundays, the weekly renewal of the 
resurrection feast. 


The program in the department of religious education at the Catholic 
University of America this summer, a supplement to its full-time work 
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for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, will offer biblical, theological and 
liturgical studies in the spirit of the contemporary renewal of those 
disciplines. Visiting faculty members in sacred Scripture will include 
Msgr. Patrick W. Skehan of the University’s semitics department, Fr. 
F. Bruce Vawter, C.M., of St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, and Fr. Myles 
M. Bourke of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y.; in Mariology 
Fr. Eamon Carroll, O. Carm.; Fr. Robert O’Donnell, C.S.P., in concepts 
basic to theology. Fr. Godfrey L. Diekmann, O.S.B., editor of WorRsHIP, 
will offer courses entitled “The Sacraments of the Church” and “Intro- 
duction to the Fathers.” The summer staff is rounded by its regular 
members Fr. John L. Murphy and Fr. Charles J. Ring, C.P.S. (dogma), 
Fr. Christian Ceroke, O. Carm. (Scripture) and Fr. P. Gregory Stevens, 
O.S.B. (morality). Fr. Gerard S. Sloyan, department head, will serve as 
summer chairman. Fr. Vawter’s course will be on the psalms, Msgr. 
Skehan’s on other wisdom literature, and Fr. Bourke’s on the later 
epistles of St. Paul. 


From a private letter: “On Feb. 22, in the cathedral of New Ulm, 
Minn., the Most Rev. Alphonse Schladweiler ordained two deacons to 
the priesthood. After having vested, he turned to the people and said: 
‘Pope Pius XII has asked his people to pray the Mass together. At this 
ordination Mass let us pray the Mass as one people worshipping the 
Father through Christ. We will pray the prayers at the foot of the altar, 
the Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei and Domine non sum dignus to- 


gether: all parts together. We will also sing the litany of the saints to- 
gether. I will lead, and all will sing out. The Veni Creator too we will 
sing together. Let Mass begin.’ With these words His Excellency began. 
I will never forget those two hours: bishop, priests, the newly ordained, 
the faithful, all worshipping the Father together as one people. It was 
a landmark, as memorable to the people attending as the ordination 
itself.” 


From another correspondent: “I acted as sponsor for a young boy at 
the cathedral (St. Paul) the other day. The Archbishop, in his talk to 
the children and their parents before the rite, demonstrated briefly the 
actual conferring of the sacrament. (I’ve seen him at three other other 
confirmations, at which he did the same.) He spoke the words of the 
ritual in English, then asked the kids what response they’d give to that. 
‘Amen,’ they said. He then asked what they’d do if he said it in Latin, 
which he did. ‘Ah-men,’ they called out. Pleased, he asked if they thought 
they could do the same thing at their actual confirming. He invited them 
to do so. (I gathered this was a new one on both the kids and nuns.) 
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“I thought it quite a thrilling experience to stand behind the young 
boy and hear him answer the words of the Archbishop. It somewhat 
lengthened the ceremony, I suppose, although it wasn’t noticeable. 
There were about 250 kids and adults confirmed. I watched him pause 
and smile down at a boy or girl who forgot; he’d wait till they said 
‘Amen’ before he tapped them on the cheek. All in all, it was participa- 
tion of a sort I'd never seen before. I hope it gave those children, and 
adults, something of a greater feeling of taking part in the sacred rite. 
What a tremendous thing, to say ‘Amen’ to the powerful words of one’s 
own confirmation !” 


In our December issue we announced that the 1959 Liturgical Week 
would take place at Notre Dame August 24-28. Since Notre Dame is 
a busy host, with many summer commitments, the dates have had to 
be readjusted slightly. The Week will begin on Sunday afternoon, 
August 23, and close Thursday afternoon, August 26. The theme of the 
meeting will be the September 1958 Instruction of the SRC. A special 
effort is being made to secure a large attendance of priests in active 
pastoral work, and to ensure a thoroughgoing examination of the prac- 
tical aspects as well as the principles of participation in the priests’ 
workshops and study meetings. Also planned is a parallel “theological 
institute” in which the basic problems of the theology of participation 
will be treated on a more profound, academic level. The complete pro- 
gram will be printed as soon as available. 


Under the sponsorship of the North American Liturgical Conference, 
a group of Cincinnati members have organized a Tape-of-the-Month- 
Club, in order to reach a wider audience for some of the more outstand- 
ing talks given at recent Liturgical Weeks. If you are willing to gather 
two groups of friends to hear and discuss these talks, the tapes of your 
choice will be sent to you, one each month. They will arrive between 
the 1st and 10th of each month; you may use them from the 10th until 
the 25th, when they must be returned so that others too can hear them. 
There are no charges: only the cost of your return mailing. The only 
condition is that you agree to play the recordings to two groups — of 
whatever size— gathered either in your home, in the parish hall, or 
any other convenient place, and have a discussion on the talks. Address: 
Tape-of-the-Month-Club, 3307 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, 20, Ohio. 


Another useful aid in promoting interest in the liturgy is the 16mm. 
sound and color film “We Give Thanks,” explaining the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass with Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel as narrator and Father 
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Aloysius Wilmes carrying out the actions at the altar. Miss Ade Bethune 
collaborated as art consultant. Those who attended any of the Liturgical 
Weeks of the past eight years will recall the demonstration of the Mass 
with the comments of Msgr. Hellriegel, which invariably was a high 
point of the Week. This experience can now be shared with others. The 
film is ready for rental to churches, schools or any organizations. Book- 
ings are scheduled in the order received. (Please give first and second 
choice for dates.) The fee is $15.00 and allows use for 24 hours. Address: 
Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


For those who prefer to present a “live” demonstration, and are look- 
ing for a suitable text, we recommend “A Demonstration of Holy Mass,” 
published by the National Council of Catholic Men, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. The script with all necessary directions 
has been worked out by Father Frederick R. McManus in association 
with Father Albet Low, assistant superintendent of schools in the Boston 
archdiocese, and has had the test of nearly ten years of usage in the 
Boston area. Price, $2.00. 


A promising newcomer to the roster of liturgical music summer 
schools is that being opened at Loyola University in New Orleans this 
year under the direction of Rev. C. J. McNaspy, S.J., dean of the uni- 
versity’s college of music. Courses will include organ, polyphony, chant 
and liturgy, in addition to the regular music offerings of the school, and 
will lead to a bachelor of music degree with a master in organ, Gregorian 
chant or sacred music. This summer’s session begins on June 10 and 
will last six weeks. 


In Rome, the Work of Christ’s Kingship (a liturgical association of 
clergy with headquarters in Milan which has conducted “liturgical 
weeks” in many of the Italian dioceses) offered a course of studies for 
priests, presided over by Father Antonelli, O.F.M., of the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites, to discuss how the September Instruction can best be 
carried into practice. Over seventy priests from all areas of Italy, for 
the most part representing their respective dioceses, and three bishops 
attended. At an audience granted them after completion of the course, 
Pope John XXIII praised the association, whose purpose (he said) is 
not only to effect a more profound understanding of the liturgy but also, 
in the spirit of dedicated loyalty to Christ and the Church, to help men, 
as a consequence, to face up to the problems with which modern life 
confronts us. (Osservatore Romano, February 8.) 
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“The dialogue Mass has now entered the Roman rite as one of the 
recognised forms of the celebration of Mass, side by side with pontifical, 
solemn, sung and low Mass” (Rev. J. B. O’Connell, author of The 
Celebration of Mass, in the February Clergy Review). 


From a cloistered nun: “Perhaps you would be interested to know that 
we are now using Father Parsch’s The Church’s Year of Grace for re- 
fectory reading. It has always been our custom to read at supper the 
explanation of the following day’s liturgy. This we have found a most 
instructive and stimulating experience. Preparing for the coming feast 
the previous evening has a very beneficial effect on our prayer-life, as 
well as our offering of the holy Sacrifice. When repeated day after day 
and year after year, the effect is incalculable. I’ve often hoped and prayed 
that other communities too would adopt such a helpful practice.” 


Good, Bad, and Different: —The nun at the organ was a little 
absent-minded on Sexagesima Sunday (1959). She played the opening 
phrase of the introit for Septuagesima. The other nuns grouped around 
the organ whispered protestingly: “Exsurge, quare obdormis?” The 
organist arose (metaphorically), shook off her sleepiness, turned a few 
pages and commenced the right introit. (Contributed by Dr. McMurtrie 
of South Africa, as an actual happening.) 


RESPONSES 


SCRIPTURE READINGS 


If a lector reads the epistle and gospel in the vernacular at a low Mass, 
as suggested in the recent Instruction, what English translations may be 
used? 

The only requirement is that the vernacular version should be an 
approved translation of the liturgical text itself, as found in the Roman 
Missal. This was clearly indicated in 1934 and again in 1943 by the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXVI [1934], 
315; XXXV [1943], 270-271). The principle involved should be self- 
evident: the English reading is intended to convey to the faithful the 
scriptural lessons as they are read in the day’s Mass, in the official form 
designated by the will of the Church. 

It is not actually a question of choosing a translation from the 
Vulgate or from the original texts of Scripture; it is the text of the 
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authentic liturgical book, the Roman Missal, which must be translated. 
In practice, the lector may use any of the lectionaries or “Gospel books,” 
or may read the lessons from one of the English translations of the 
Missal. 

Since the lesson texts of the Roman Missal are in general the same as 
those found in the Vulgate edition of the Bible, English lectionaries and 
Missals are based upon one of the approved translations from the Vul- 
gate: Douay-Rheims, Confraternity, Knox — with whatever adaptations 
and adjustments are required for conformity with the Missal itself. 
(See J. P. O’Connell, “The Use of the Confraternity Version in Missal 
Pericopes,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XX [1958], 63-82). There 
is nothing to prevent a lectionary compiler or a Missal editor from 
making his own translation of the scriptural lessons; these could then 
be used by a lector at low Mass, provided that the requisite Jmprimatur 
had been obtained for the volume. 

The same norm—conformity of the translation to the liturgical 
text — also applies to English versions of the lessons which are read 
after the Latin recitation. This will be the case at high Mass or solemn 
Mass when the simultaneous reading of the English and Latin is impos- 
sible and also at low Mass, if the recommended use of a lector is not 
adopted. 


Sometimes a feastday Mass supplants the Sunday Mass. On such occa- 
sions should the English version of the epistle and gospel read to the 
people be taken from the feastday Mass or from the Sunday Mass text? 

The English translations of the epistle and gospel should always be 
taken from the Mass which is being celebrated. In the case mentioned 
they should be taken from the Mass of the feast and not from the 
Sunday Mass formulary. 

This question is raised of course because of the Holy See’s recom- 
mendation of such vernacular readings at low Mass by a lector or 
reader, while the celebrant is reciting the liturgical text in Latin: “It is 
desirable that during low Mass on Sundays and feastdays a lector read 
the gospel and also the epistle in the vernacular for the benefit of the 
faithful” (Instruction of SRC, September 3, 1958, no. 14c). 

The practice described, which may also be extended to low Masses 
on weekdays, clearly purports to help the people by providing a trans- 
lation of what is being said in Latin by the celebrant. The English reading 
permits the faithful to listen to the Word of God in their own tongue 
at the very moment when it is being ritually or liturgically proclaimed 
at the altar. There seems to be no reason or justification for substituting 
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another scriptural text for the one appointed by the Church for public 
reading to the people assembled. 

This answer applies equally to the English epistle and gospel when 
they are read to the people after the Latin lessons. For a long time the 
reading of the gospel in English has been of obligation in the United 
States at all Masses on Sundays and solemn feasts; the practice must 
still be followed whenever the recent recommendation of the Holy See 
is not adopted. Speaking of the English reading following the Latin, 
the III Council of Baltimore referred to the “gospel of the current 
day” (no. 216), not to the gospel of a supplanted Mass formulary. 


OFFERTORY PROCESSION 


Does the recent Instruction indicate the mind of the Holy See on the 
question of offertory processions? 

No, the Instruction does not mention this matter. Indirectly, however, 
one of its provisions may be helpful when offertory processions are in 
fact held: in no. 27b of the Instruction, the lengthening of the offertory 
chant (at sung Masses) by the addition of psalm verses to the antiphon 
is encouraged. 

A further question would be why the Instruction fails to mention this 
practice of the offertory processions, approved by many bishops and 
often recommended, in one form or another, by promoters of the 
liturgical movement. The answer is simple enough. Such matters are 
outside the scope of the September 3 Instruction, which was hardly 
intended to be a complete code of liturgical participation. 

Significant and excellent as it is, the Instruction is limited in its purpose 
and subject matter: 

1) For one thing, the Instruction clearly professes to be a compilation 
of earlier papal documents and decrees, so that “what has been set forth 
in these pronouncements can be more easily and surely applied in actual 
practice.” Only incidentally and by way of exception does it deal with 
matters not previously settled by the Holy See or urged in papal 
teachings. 

2) The Instruction does not cover all participation but considers, 
almost exclusively, vocal participation, with principal emphasis upon 
sacred music and its accompaniment. Happily, some general doctrinal 
statements of the greatest importance are also included, as well as 
the precise norms for the (already authorized) dialogue Mass. But the 
Instruction is primarily concerned with sacred music and with the 
liturgy in relation to sacred music; only secondarily is it concerned 
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with non-vocal forms of participation (referred to in no. 22b), sacra- 
mental participation (no. 22c), the divine office (nos. 40-46), sacred 
rites other than holy Mass, etc. 

3) The Instruction is not in any sense a document of liturgical resto- 
ration or reform. It explains, chiefly in terms of past legislation and 
instructions, how the existing Mass liturgy found in the present Missal 
should be celebrated; in point of fact, it really shows how the liturgy 
should have been celebrated all along. The only genuine “innovation” 
of any consequence is the congregational recitation of the Lord’s Prayer 
at low Mass. This does not mean that the Instruction is a kind of 
stopgap; its principles will remain no matter how the sacred liturgy 
develops or changes in the future. 

We should not, therefore, expect all questions of liturgical participa- 
tion to be settled by the present Instruction, especially if the questions 
are not related to sacred music at Mass. Offertory processions, Mass 
versus populum, participation in the rites of the sacraments, matters 
of liturgical “reform,” were simply not treated in this Instruction. 

Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


*“MASS CULTURE MILIEU” 


To the Editor: —I am afraid I cannot agree with Father Greeley in his 
view that our Roman liturgy is so near the world of nature (cf. the 
December Timely Tract). As to the oldest elements of our liturgy, I 
think this is decidedly not true. Early Christianity was first of all (for 
centuries) the religion of the great cities and not of a rural population. 
The “rural” elements in the oldest liturgy are essentially biblical and as 
such livresques. The same thing can be seen in early Christian preaching. 
University of Nijmegen Christine Mohrmann 
Holland 


To the Editor: —I hesitate to disagree in public with such a famous 
scholar as Mile. Mohrmann. But it seems to me that even the large cities 
of the ancient world were much closer to nature than are the small towns 
and farms of twentieth century America. I believe that the word “city” 
can be predicated only analogously of, say, ancient Rome and a modern 
metropolitan area complex like Chicago or New York or Los Angeles. 
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Cities in our sense of the word didn’t really exist before the industrial 
revolution. 

The urban populace of Rome or Constantinople, for example, had no 
refrigeration or tinned goods and hence were very much aware, as far as 
their daily food and living were concerned, that they were dependent on 
nature. They also experienced the seasons much more than do our 
modern city people, who are so insulated by housing, transportation, 
artificial heating and cooling, etc. Many other contrasts could be made. 

My remarks were not based on any scholarly study of the nature 
elements in the origins of the Roman liturgy, though I would very 
much like to see such a study made. Father Pepler’s book Riches 
Despised is good but on a popular level. I would very much like to 
know what elements of early Roman liturgy were specifically urban in 
the sense that they would not have come into being except in a large 
city. I have a hunch that these would be the very elements which we 
might stress with profit in our cities today. However, the basic problem 
of the isolation of the modern city dweller from nature — whether it be 
rural nature or ancient urban nature — would still remain and, I think, 
still merit the interest of those engaged in the liturgical apostolate. 
Chicago Rev. Andrew Greeley 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR LIFE OF GRACE. By Canon F. Cuttaz. Translated by Angeline 
Bouchard. Fides Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 1958. Pp. vii-327. Cloth, $6.95. 

This is not the kind of book you will read in one sitting, but it will 
repay you for every hour you devote to it. It is not an original work 
like Scheeben’s The Glories of Divine Grace, but its familiarity with 
tradition in method and content will make you feel at home. It is popular 
rather than scholarly in its structure and development, yet it recognizes 
the primacy of the scientific over the popular and endeavors to lift your 
mind up to the level of theology rather than to water down its taste and 
strength. 

There is no effort in the reading. You will not be chasing some will-o’- 
the-wisp, or searching out some hidden prize, or making anxiously for 
some coveted goal. Rather, you will commune with the grace that is al- 
ready within you and enjoy its fruits, because the author will point out 
the glory of which you already have an earnest, the family into which 
you have been born by divine adoption, the mysterious life in which you 
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share, the new creation you have become through the “great things” done 
to you. 

The light of the Scriptures, the color of the Fathers, the warmth of the 
Doctors, even the clash of scholarly disputes, will delight your mind as 
you examine the fruits of grace: the divine indwelling, the infused 
virtues and gifts of the Holy Spirit, the source of actual grace, the power 
of supernatural merit. When you have finished reading you will say 
with conviction and appreciation: “It’s good to be alive!” 

St. Joseph’s College R. P. Bierberg, C.PP.S. 
Rensselaer, Ind. 


LIVING PARISH WEEK. A Report (full text of the papers and discussions) 
of the Australian Living Parish Week held at St. Patrick’s College, Manly, 
January 20-24, 1958. Pellegrini & Co., Ltd., 543 George St., Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Pp. 192. Paper, 16/6 (about $2.50). 

“Back in England again after a very wonderful tour of Australia 
where liturgical opportunities are many and some fine vigorous leaders 
have arisen,” writes Father Clifford Howell, S.J., who himself delivered 
four of the twenty-one excellent papers at this Living Parish Week. 

Two things have impressed me during the reading of this report. First, 
the youthful enthusiasm (en theo!) and the delightful simplicity that 
permeate the papers and discussions, doubly refreshing in an age that 
seems to prefer pomposity of style to depth of thought. One is reminded 
of St. Paul’s words: “My speech and my preaching were not in the 
persuasive words of human wisdom, but in the showing forth of the 
spirit and of the power” (1 Cor. 2:4). The “holy parish priest of Ars” 
whom His Eminence Cardinal Gilroy in his opening speech set as a 
pattern before his audience must have stood beside each speaker. 

Second, the remarkable vision of the program committee in preparing 
a truly pastoral presentation of the “tree” of the liturgy with its many 
fruitful “branches”: the liturgy and the living parish, the liturgy and the 
sanctification of the shepherd of the parish, the liturgy and the sanctifi- 
cation of the flock, the liturgy and God’s people in worship, the liturgy 
and Catholic action, the liturgy and the “other sheep,” the liturgy and 
preaching and, last, yet first, the liturgy of Holy Week in the parish. 
These, indeed, are the living currents that will “strengthen what is dying 
and bring back the fulness of life to a spiritual wilderness” (Cardinal 
Gilroy). 

We offer our brothers and sisters in Christ “down under” — but who 
are really “way up” — our heartiest congratulations on their first success- 
ful Living Parish Week. Australia docet! Australia is “moving” towards 
the liturgy of which Pope Pius on the occasion of the Assisi-Rome Litur- 
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gical Congress said: “The liturgical movement is displayed as a sign of 
God’s providential disposition at the present time; of the moving of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church to draw men more closely to the mysteries of 
the faith and the treasures of grace which are derived from the active 
participation of the faithful in the liturgical life.” 

To the fortunate participants in the first Liturgical Week in Aus- 
tralia this Report will be a precious remembrance and an occasional re- 
fresher, and to us who have not been so fortunate it will be an eye-opener, 
a pathfinder and a great gain. 

St. Louis, Mo. Rt. Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Vol. Il, “The Easter Cycle.” By Benedict 
Baur, O.S.B. Translated by Edward Malone, O.S.B. Revised edition. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1958. Pp. ix-383. Cloth, $5.50. 

This book continues Abbot Baur’s series on the liturgical year. The 
first volume was reviewed in a previous issue of WorsHIP. The series 
is accurately subtitled, “Liturgical Meditation for the Weekdays and 
Sundays of the Ecclesiastical Year.” The present volume is, then, not 
intended as an historical study or commentary on the texts of the liturgy. 
It is offered as a means of prayerful meditation and practical application 
of the liturgy in Christian life. 

As a volume of meditations, the book fulfills its purpose very satis- 
factorily. Baur treats his topics with spiritual perception and clarity. 
These characterisicts give the book importance for a rather large number 
of the faithful for whom many of the more detailed treatises on the 
liturgy might prove too difficult. Much could be done in this way to 
foster the spirit of the liturgy in such minds and hearts. His discussions 
of the meaning of Holy Thursday, Wednesday of Easter Week, the feast 
of the Ascension and Saturday of the fourth Week of Easter are worthy 
of special mention for their inculcating the mind of the liturgy. 

By way of criticism it might be pointed out that a greater reliance on 
the homilies of the Fathers during Lent could have added considerable 
substance to some of the meditations. This becomes evident when we 
read the few texts where Baur did make use of these homilies. St. 
Augustine’s treatises on the Gospel of St. John, for example, should 
have been more widely used in the last three weeks of Lent. The author 
is given, on rare Occasions, to an excessive use of allegory (cf. fourth 
Sunday of Lent). In addition to these few criticisms, it should be noted 
that the price of this volume may, unfortunately, prove prohibitive for 
a good number of those interested. 

Nazareth Hall Rev. Thomas J. Conroy 
St. Paul 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PSALMS. By C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York. 1958. Pp. 151. Cloth, $3.50. 
The purpose of the author is perhaps suggested by the picture on the 


dust jacket. There Mr. Lewis is shown lighting his pipe as though he were 
just sitting down to chat with a caller about a subject of mutual interest. 
“In this book,” he tells us, “I write as one amateur to another, talking 
about difficulties I have met, or lights I have gained, when reading the 
Psalms, with the hope that this might at any rate interest, and sometimes 
even help, other inexpert readers. I am ‘comparing notes,’ not presuming 
to instruct.” 

Not since the appearance (in 1940) of C. C. Martindale’s Towards 
Loving the Psalms has anything finer appeared in English on the urgency 
to praise, which is the motif running through the psalms. “Fully to enjoy 
is to glorify. In commanding us to glorify Him God is inviting us to enjoy 
Him” (p. 94). 

After an introductory chapter on the quality of poetry in the psalms, 
the author (an Anglican layman) deals with some aspects of the psalter 
that can present difficulties to the average reader. So he has a chapter 
on “Judgment in the Psalms,” another on “The Cursings.” In his chapter 
“Second Meanings in the Psalms” he shows how appropriately the 
Church has assigned the psalms for some of the major feasts of the 
liturgical year. 

The author is particularly good when he draws “ascetical corollaries” 
from certain verses of the psalms. “From this point of view I can use 
even the horrible passage in 137 about dashing the Babylonian babies 
against the stones. I know things in the inner world which are like babies ; 
the infantile beginnings of small indulgences, small resentments, which 
may one day become dipsomania or settled hatred, but which woo us and 
wheedle us with special pleadings and seem so tiny, so helpless that in 
resisting them we feel we are being cruel to animals. They begin whim- 
pering to us, ‘I don’t ask much, but . . .” or ‘ I had at least hoped,’ or 
‘you owe yourself some consideration.’ Against all such petty infants 
(the dears have such winning ways) the advice of the Psalms is best. 
Knock the little bastards’ brains out” (p. 136). 

Passionist Monastery Jerome Stowell, C.P. 
Norwood Park, Iil. 


THE EUCHARIST AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 2. Adapted by Bishop Aloysius 
J. Willinger, C.SS.R., from the original Spanish of Isidore Cardinal Goma. 
Academy Library Guild, Fresno, Cal. 1958. Pp. 221. Paper, $2.00. 

A condensation of several treatises from psychology and dogmatic 
theology with special reference to the Eucharist, the present study is per- 
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haps best described by its subtitle, “Theological Studies and Supernatural 
Psychology Concerning the Blessed Sacrament”; for it is not concerned 
with the “Eucharist” as sacrifice — but only as sacrament — nor with 
the “Christian life” under some of its more usual, popular headings. In 
point of fact we are presented with a somewhat traditional analysis of 
the intellectual and volitional faculties in man, the virtues of faith and 
charity which in the supernatural order correspond to them, and the 
varied relationships between these virtues and the Blessed Sacrament. 
The net result is a number of insights — more or less original — into the 
profound influence that the Eucharist, as the center of the sacramental 
dispensation, can and should bring to bear on the very basis of the Chris- 
tian life, man’s intellect and will raised by grace to the level of the 
supernatural. The stylized scholastic exposition, on the other hand, may 
well scare away not merely the “addicts of audio-visual amusement” 
mentioned in the introduction but the uninitiates in Thomistic philos- 
ophy and theology as well. 

Woodstock College Joseph G. Murray, S.J. 
Maryland 


THE ENEMIES OF LOVE. By Dom Aelred Watkin. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. 1958. Pp. 118. Cloth, $3.00. 

With the brilliance of a courtship diamond and the strength of a 
lover’s arm, this slight volume treats of the psychological problems aris- 
ing from the emotional love of man and woman. In dealing first with 


the awareness and growth of love, the author offers a new vision of love 
to engaged couples and newly weds especially — a vision that rejects the 
love-is-blind theme and declares, “Love is not some kind of irrational 
passion. . . . It does not blind; rather, it is dazzled by its own light. 
It is an insight into persons as they really are.” 

The enemies of love that cloud this vision are exposed with all the 
spiritual insight that an Ann Landers’ column lacks. And since giving 
is the clue to love’s complexities, every enemy of love (anxiety and in- 
security, jealousy, possessiveness, self-indulgence, and false romance) 
can be traced to a lack of giving. St. Paul’s own asceticism of love (1 
Cor. 13) leads us to that triumph of love which is ours through the 
seven sacraments of love. 

Lovers all, religious as well as lay, will benefit by Dom Aelred’s con- 
siderations. For when he remarks, “Rectitude unaccompanied by af- 
fection is seldom inspiring, sympathy without real human feeling is 
seldom convincing,” he is only saying what St. Benedict has commanded: 
“Tender the charity of brotherhood chastely.” 

St. John’s Abbey Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 
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Here at last is a pamphlet that helps 
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Published by the Paulist Fathers to 

implement the decree of Pope Pius 
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of the laity in the Mass. Compiled by Rev. Joseph R. Foley, 
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of New York, and by the distinguished Doctor of Music, Frank 
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New Books 


LIFE IN THE CITY OF GOD 
By Rev. Rene Carpentier, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. John Joyce, S.J. 


This book is a new version of the pop- 
ular “Catechism of the Vows” by Father 
Cotel, S.J. Here, in compact form, is pre- 
sented the whole theology of the religious 
life. $3.75 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF 
CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 


By Rev. Jerome Dal-Gal 
Translated by Rev. Joseph McMullin 


The first book to stress the interior life 
of this saintly Cardinal. It contains many 
accounts of his charity, humility and de- 
votion, as well as numerous quotations 
from his spiritual diaries, his advice to 
souls, and his prayers, notably the famous 
“Litany of Humility.” Book Club selec- 
tion of Spiritual Book Associates for 
April, 1959. $3.75 


THE MASS OF THE 
ROMAN RITE 
New One-Volume Edition 
By Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Francis 
Brunner, C.SS.R. 
Explains every prayer of the 
Ordinary of the Mass and every 
rubric against its historical back- 
ground. 
This new edition retains all 
the essential text of the classic 
two-volume edition, but omits the 


A BISHOP FOR THE 
HOTTENTOTS 
By Most Rev. John M. Simon, 
O.S.F.S. 

The personal story of a mis- 
sionary’s life in Africa in the 
early years of this century. Bishop 
Simon gives a remarkable picture 
of missionary problems and of 
how he overcame them with a 
sense of humor and an unwaver- 
ing trust in God. $3.75 
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THE RISEN SAVIOR, GLORIOUS IN HIS VICTORY 
ENTERS YOUR LIFE. 


“Behold, I am with you still, 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia!” 
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Light out of darkness 
Life out of death 
Love out of pain 
Joy out of penance 
That is Easter! 
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Shape your life in Christ 
Intensify your Christian spirit 
Inspire others 
Fulfill your apostolate 
With the SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL! 
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Let this EASTER BOOK bring you 
Peace and joy 
Holiness and blessing 
Inspiration and light! 
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The NEW 4-VOLUME EDITION 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
conveniently arranged! 





Write for information to 


THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY 
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